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Some Educational Implications 
Atomic Energy 


HARRY GAIL 
School Service 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


NEW and critical responsibility 
has been imposed upon educators 
the military applications 

atomic energy and the other new hori- 
zens for destruction revealed during 
the war. Let call the responsi- 
bility survival—the survival cul- 
ture, governments, people—of 
our very civilization know to- 
day. 

its broadest sense, this new re- 
sponsibility demands the education 
people, and particularly, young people, 
for intelligent world citizenship 
new era human progress. You may 
say that this task ambiguous, im- 
practical, unrealistic. few years 
ago, usable atomic energy was called 
impractical and unrealistic. Today, 
the responsibility suggest real 
the atom bomb itself. 

The fact that the responsibility 
real and urgent evidenced the 
concern scientists everywhere. The 
scientists who unlocked nuclear energy 
and made the greatest destructive 
force the world has ever seen immedi- 
ately recognized the problem they had 
created. They saw that they held 


their hands the means which civ- 
ilization could obliterate itself. And 
they saw the social and political ad- 
vances that civilization far be- 
hind its technical progress that the 
possibility obliteration exists. 

This not idle speculation the 
part the scientist. Cold, impartial 
facts are his business. The scientist 
afraid. 

The best scientific minds freely ad- 
mit their fear. Let not misunder- 
stand them. They are not more afraid 
die than are the complacent ma- 
jority people who evidence fear 
about atomic energy. The difference 
lies the fact that they recognize the 
problem. They know the scientific 
facts about energy, biological 
other means mass de- 
struction. They know that warfare 
longer fight between armies 
men. the utter destruction 
people—of its institutions, its means 
livelihood, its food supply, its 
ture, its very being. They know that 
war means settling interna- 
tional disputes incompatible with 
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modern scientific means waging it. 

This new responsibility yours 
comes part new role science 
world affairs. Great scientific dis- 
coveries always have had immense so- 
cial impact. Think what economic, 
political, and social changes were 
forced into being the discovery 
the steam engine the development 
electricity. can look back now 
and see that step the progress 
science the atom bomb was inevita- 
ble. came after fifty years re- 
search into the basic aspects the 
structure matter. Just inevita- 
ble are the social problems the bomb 
creates. What more, these social 
problems cannot settled they 
were the past leisurely readjust- 
ments within state nation. Geo- 
graphical barriers are now almost non- 
existent. discoveries, in- 
evitable the atom bomb, have made 
the world single community. Our 
adjustment the atomic age must 
rapid and worldwide. 


So, obvious those who have 
thought the matter through that the 
major problems imposed the release 
atomic energy are not scientific 
problems. they are political 
and social problems. But even though 
these are not scientific problems, they 
are problems science—problems 
which scientific people must bring 
full measure their understanding. 
Scientists can longer remove them- 
selves completely from the society 
their discoveries dominate. 
That era science ended with finality 
July 16, 1945, when the first atom 
bomb exploded the Alamagordo 
Desert New Mexico. Science can 
longer permit itself make con- 
tribution society and then placidly 
return its test tubes and microscopes 
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and Geiger counters while society uses 
the contribution, not means im- 
proving itself, but more efficient 
method bringing its utter 
struction. the past, did not 
ter much, but the release 
energy makes scientific isolation 
thinkable, because last the 
tion looms very real ahead. 

the only means exterminating our- 
selves. One ounce botulinus toxin, 
more than enough kill everyone 
North America—enough put 
death estimated 200,000,000 people 
each weighing 165 pounds. But the 
atom bomb the immediate problem, 
because forces the issue life 
death being proven instrument, 
representative things come and 
technically susceptible international 
control. 

soon fully accept the 
brought the atom bomb, face 
urgent task—the job bringing about 
general awareness the seriousness 
our predicament. This means the 
correction great deal misin- 
formation about the bomb and 
attack the widespread 
attitude toward it. means the dis 
semination facts. 


There are reasons for the present 
complacency, and probably the most 
important reason lies buried deep 
human nature, the fact that many 
people accept thing true, whether 
true not, simply because they 
believe it. Now, desirable 
thing believe those things 
are true; this one the 
seek our science teaching. But 
most have tendency, least 
part, reverse this process and 
think thing true because 
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lieve it. course, amount be- 
lief about the flatness the earth will 
change the truth the matter. Like- 
wise, nothing may believe about 
the military applications atomic 
energy will alter the facts the mat- 
ter they now stand. 

There are, then, certain beliefs 
the minds many people about the 
atom bomb. These beliefs exist only 
because people want believe them; 
and they are dangerous because they 
deny reality and give false sense 
security. 

Let us, briefly, examine five the 
most pernicious these beliefs and 
evaluate them the light the facts 
they are now recognized almost 
all who are qualified state them. 

The first belief that (the 
United States) have the secret the 
atom bomb. Accepting this belief 
fact, people then argue desperately 
about whether should give the 
secret away, how can best keep 
the secret, whom should give 
to. 

The use the word “secret” for 
the results scientific investigation 
itself misleading. Scientific 
facts are not secrets the sense 
which the word usually employed. 
say that some aspect the atom 
bomb secret merely say that 
someone else must uncover the fact 
for himself. That you will not tell 
him the fact will not insure his ignor- 
ance. 

assume that there any real 
“secret” about atomic energy fool- 
ish, wishful thinking. just 
fallacious assume that possess it. 
matter fact, the basic aspects 
nuclear fission were not discovered 
this country. Neither were most 
the other early discoveries nu- 


Even cursory examination 
the literature this field shows the 
falseness supposing secret. 
early 1940, there was published 
the Review Modern (Vol. 
12, review the literature 
atomic fission, citing over 100 
papers. There are names like Fermi 
Italy, Bohr Denmark, Hahn, 
Strassman, Meitner, and Frisch 
Germany, Joliot France, Zeldovich 
and Kharitov Russia, included with 
our own scientists the United 
States 

The fact all nations had about 
the same theoretical start the 
lem. addition, all nations now 
have the Smyth report. told 
that this report places the hands 
everybody the equivalent what 
was known this country toward the 
end 1942. The Smyth Report 
considerable detail the 
problems involved making atom 
bomb and the methods attacking 
these problems. tells which methods 
were successfully carried conclusion 
this country. 

that many the facts about 
the bomb which are commonly 
accepted secret are probably more 
common and accepted than they are 
secret. course, there are many un- 
published details about the bomb. 
They represent the mass data about 
experiments, apparatus, techniques, 
and industrial methods. But scien- 
tists are agreed that releasing all this 
detail would shorten the time required 
for another nation build bomb 
perhaps six months year. 

second assumption regarding the 
atom bomb that are the only 
nation which has the technical ability, 
money, raw materials, and industrial 
strength produce it. The people 
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who produced our atom bombs are the 
first point out the fallacy these 
ideas. Technical ability? have 
any other area. safe assume 
that all the important laboratories 
the world are working this prob- 
lem. The results are just matter 
time. 

Money? weapon war the 
atom bomb cheap. costs about 
one third much utterly destroy 
area with atom bombs does 
ordinary bombing. With increas- 
ing manufacturing know-how can 
see atom bombs costing about $1,000,- 
000 each. The $2,000,000,000 spent 
its development represents the ini- 
tial cost, which, recognized, was 
extravagant because the pressure 
time. The truth that the atom 
bomb the most efficient, most com- 
pletely destructive weapon war ever 
devised per dollar spent. 

far raw materials are con- 
cerned, they are widely 
among the countries the world. 
Uranium ores occur considerable 
amounts the Belgian Congo, 
northern Canada, the United 
States, Czechoslovakia, and Rus- 
sia. can expect great secrecy 
about them, but any event, the de- 
posits uranium and thorium are 
world-wide, many rich 
enough for use. 

Finally, safe say that any 
country which capable maintain- 
ing armies navies and has the in- 


them 


dustrial strength wage modern war 
—that nation capable atom bomb 
production. 

Closely allied this belief that the 
United States the only nation 
able producing the bomb third 
belief—that least have the jump 
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everyone and that nobody 
would dare use this weapon against 
The trouble with this sort thinking 
that takes account the na- 
ture the weapon itself. Scientists 
have continually pointed out that the 
atom bomb the great leveler, mili- 
tarily speaking, among nations. 
thousand atom bombs may better 
than 100 but 50,000 are probably 
better than 5,000. Once nation has 
enough destroy the major cities 
the enemy, little military advantage 
Moreover, the United States with its 
concentrations large cities provides 
atom bomb war would likely 
“shoot first and declare war after” 
affair, the pattern which seems 
now commonly accepted among 
you and are locked 
room with loaded machine guns, the 
survivor not necessarily the one with 
the most rounds ammunition. 


tions. 


fourth belief held many 
people that matter what the 
weapon, some defense will found 
against it. have heard people say 
they thought defense the atom 
bomb was already discovered; proba- 
bly you have heard too. 

inevitable that the next war, 
comes, will extend the patterns 
used World War II. can 
pect rockets, remotely-guided missiles 
all kinds, jet-propelled aircraft, and 
all the trimmings. There some 
fense against certain these weapons. 
You can shoot down intercept 
eraft, but unlikely you can knock 
out per cent them. the past 
war defense capable shooting 
down per cent was considered good. 
But per cent were destroyed, the 
remaining per cent would 
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cient. fact that defense 
ever was devised against the Nazi V-2 
rocket, rocket even now becoming 
obsolete. Not single V-2 was ever 
shot down World War II. Super- 
sonic rockets traveling the stratos- 
phere and loaded with atomic explo- 
sives probably never could 
cepted. 

Nor does the atom bomb lend itself 
detonation the enemy dis- 
tance. Any hopes this direction, 
far, are pure imagination. What 
fense there will must directed 


against the bomb’s carrier. When 
person considers that any defense 


must prevent all (or nearly all) the 
bombs from reaching even the vicinity 
target and must this all 
times, peace war, and with only 
few seconds’ warning—then the mag- 
nitude the defense problem begins 
become apparent. 

The only defense which appears 
even remotely practical today that 
reducing the attractiveness the 
target for atom bombs and diminish- 
ing the hazards such attack. This 
means the dispersal cities and, 
least part, going underground. The 
cost such program enormous— 
estimated 300 billion dollars re- 
duce our cities towns having popula- 
tions greater than 100,000. The 
inconvenience, loss industrial effi- 
ciency, and reduction standard 
living such program would necessi- 
tate are probably more than the Amer- 
people could would tolerate. 

the light the best scientific 
knowledge have available, there 
defense against atomic warfare, nor 
there likely any defense which 
will seriously curtail its effectiveness. 

fifth assumption about the atom 
bomb well illustrated statement 


overheard few weeks ago after the 
second Bikini test. went something 
like this. “This atomic bomb isn’t 
bad they tell you. might 
against Japanese city, but 
wouldn’t harm city like Pittsburgh 
much.” 

think the Bikini tests did much 
foster this belief. spite all the 
scientific predictions the contrary, 
people expected lot things which 
didn’t happen: they expected tidal 
wave, the disintegration island 
two, least mild earthquake, the 
sinking the whole fleet, some such 
cataclysmic event. People ignored 
the destructiveness shown single 
bomb. the first Bikini test only 
ship was within 1000 feet the bomb 
and about were within half mile. 
All the were badly damaged and 
were sunk. the second test the 
bomb lifted column water 2200 
feet across height 5,500 feet— 
estimated 10,000,000 tons water. 
Deadly radioactive water drenched 
per cent the fleet. was days 
fore the target ships could safely 
boarded. 

Just what does atom bomb 
city? last summer during 
the upheaval over the continuance 
OPA there was published the Sum- 
mary Report the findings the 
United States Bombing Sur- 
vey the bombing Japan. This 
report gives the authentic unbiased 
facts drawn from all the known data 
the command group experts. 
Here, very briefly, what happened 
the Japanese cities Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. 

Hiroshima embraced roughly 
square miles, them densely 
moderately built up. these 
square miles lived per cent the 
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245,000 people Hiroshima the 
time, density population about 
46,000 per square mile. Most the 
buildings were wood construction, 
one half them one story. The 
roofs were hard-burnt black tile. The 
wood-framed industrial buildings were 
poor construction American 
standards, and the concrete buildings 
showed striking lack uniformity 
construction. Some were poor while 
others were far stronger than those 
this country, because they were built 
withstand earthquake shock. 

The effects the bomb Hiroshi- 
were roughly these. Buildings: 
all the main commercial, admin- 
istrative, and residential sections the 
city, buildings remained standing 
and only were not gutted fire. 
Five were usable without major re- 
pair. all, 62,000 out total 
90,000 buildings the urban area 
were destroyed; additional 6000 
were badly damaged most the rest 
showed some blast effects. all, 4.7 
square miles were destroyed. The limit 
the blast effects was about miles. 
People: population 
between 70,000 and 80,000 were killed 
missing. additional 70,000 
80,000 were injured. The mortality 
rate per square mile was 15,000; the 
casualty rate 32,000. all the char- 
acteristics atom bombing, the out- 
standing one this high number 
The bomb kills both 
primary and secondary effects. The 
primary effects are flash burns, blast, 
and radiation—the last effect entirely 
new. The secondary effects are the 
usual deaths falling buildings, fly- 
ing debris, and secondary fire. 

Flash burns are caused radiant 
heat traveling the speed light. 
They accounted for some per 


cent the victims. The heat the 
site the bomb burst entirely 
yond 
grees. People the vicinity ground 
zero were burned beyond recognition, 
Burns unprotected skin were 

Direct blast victims were not 
ous because the height the explo 
sion. The secondary blast and 
effects were significant, causing 
per cent the deaths. Thousands 
were trapped collapsing buildings 
and were killed injuries 
fire. Flying debris killed 
sands more. One unusual effect 
Hiroshima was the accompanying fire 
storm. Winds miles per 
hour rushed inward toward the 
ing city. This velocity within two 
miles gale force. 

The new feature the bomb 
death from gamma rays and neutron. 
Some per cent the deaths 
were caused these radiations. These 
deaths reached their peak weeks 
after the bombing. The victims were 
characterized almost complete 
sence white blood cells; 
tion bone marrow; acute 
tion the mucous mebranes the 
mouth, throat, lungs, stomach, and 
testines. Other symptoms were 
hair; gangrene the gums, 
tion the lower gastro-intestinal 
seepage blood into skin tissues, and 
hemorrhages. Not expectant 
mother who was within 6500 feet 
ground zero and who survived the 
bombing gave birth child 
lived; the expectant mothers who 
were between 6500 and 10,000 feet 
from ground zero, about one third have 
given birth apparently normal 
dren. reasonable believe, says 
the Summary Report, that the 


our American cities. 
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fects blast and fire had been com- 
pletely absent, the number deaths 
within radius one half mile would 
have been just about great. The 
principal differences would have been 
the time took the victims die. 

The atom bomb effective be- 
speedily and utterly destroys area 
that resistance its effects are im- 
possible. more than 200 doctors 
Hiroshima more than per cent 
were casualties; 1780 nurses, 1654 
could receive patients. Only 
pieces the city’s fire fighting equip- 
ment remained fight the fires. Hi- 
roshima was devastated, helpless, beat- 
en. 

The bomb Nagasaki was, you 
know, different and improved type 
—it was plutonium, not U-235. Its 
seale destruction was greater al- 
though the area affected was smaller 
because the terrain and location 
the bomb blast. There were more pri- 
mary fires and blast effects; there was 
less secondary fire. fires, 
due solely the heat radiation, were 
set reported excess 10,000 
feet from the blast. The mortality 
rate and casualty rate per square mile 
were about one third greater than 
Hiroshima. 

What does all this mean Am- 
erican city? was opinion 
the Survey’s engineers, with their 
professional familiarity with Ameri- 
buildings, that these Japanese 
buildings (meaning the many brick 
and wood-frame buildings western 
design) reacted the bomb much 
typical American buildings would re- 
act. 

grossly overrate the construction 
about 
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591,000 structures New York, 
267,000 are wood, 299,000 are brick, 
42,000 are stucco, and the remaining 
13,000, 2.2 per cent, are reinforced- 
which can considered blast re- 
sistant. Chicago the figure 1.7 
per cent; San Francisco 0.7 
per cent. 

And American cities are crowded. 
Prewar Hiroshima had overall den- 
sity 12,750 people per square mile; 
Nagasaki the density was 7,000. 
Compare this 23,000 for New York, 
16,500 for Chicago, 14,250 for San 
Francisco. Manhattan the daytime 
population reaches the startling figure 
145,000 per square mile. Thirty 
present-day atom bombs would destroy 
all Manhattan; 300 would destroy 
all New York with its 7,500,000 
people. Sixty would the same for 
Washington, C., and 135 for De- 
troit. One bomb hit New York 
City would almost certainly kill 160,- 
000 people and injure many more. 

These, then, are the facts 
know them today. They may not 
the facts next year, next month, 
tomorrow. Dr. Edward Condon, 
Director the National Bureau 
Standards, has said that there are men 
now living who know how make 
single bomb destructive million 
ten-ton blockbusters. 

the light these facts, what 
done? Various immediate solu- 
tions the problems posed the 
atom bomb have been suggested. 
Among them, 

Conquer the world now while 
have the bomb and others not. 
There need bring the atten- 
tion intelligent people the utter 
stupidity such thinking. 

Start now protect ourselves 
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well possible. This means dis- 
persing cities, providing underground 
shelters, training vast civilian org- 
anization, and preparing strike back 
atomic bombs are used against us. 
This means preparation for the next 
and perhaps the last world conflict. 

atomic bomb weapon war. 
Essentially, this the Russian pro- 
posal the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission. weak 
approach the problem. The sign- 
ing treaty pact not manu- 
facture use the weapon not 
enough. There too much evidence 
that pacts become scraps paper 
times stress. 


Delegate control the atom 
bomb world authority with power 
and facilities control it. Essen- 
tially, this the American proposal 
presented Bernard Baruch. 
more than sanction against the 
bomb; step toward lasting world 
peace. the delegation certain 
powers heretofore recognized part 
the sovereignty individual na- 
tions authority higher than any 
those nations. the giving 
bit national sovereignty in- 
sure that there will sovereign na- 
tions all. probably the world’s 
first bold step toward the elimination 
war—not merely agreement 
fight battles with without brass 
knuckles. beginning the solu- 
tion man’s greatest problem the 
atomic age, this plan merits the sup- 
port people everywhere. 

Today find ourselves situa- 
tion where many the world’s cher- 
ished ideas are mere illusions, mat- 
ter how cling them the face 
The tremendous and urgent task 


hand condition people live 
gether peace they want 
all. The only answer, least the 
only lasting answer, education, 
Therein lies our responsibility 
teachers the nation’s schools are one 
the few groups people who 
both scientific background and day 
day professional relationship with 
the mass the people. They are 
among the few who can, reason 
their training, understand the scienti- 
facts which are prerequisite 
telligent action. More than that, they 
are among the few, who because they 
are scientists, are likely think 
clearly—unbefuddled the preju 
dices and wishful thinking which in- 
variably cloud issues this type. 
The task will not easy, and 
made easier the existence 
fundamental difference 
ence the one hand and governments 
and human institutions the other, 
deals objectively with observable fact. 
Its laws are not laws all the 
usual sense, but generalizations which 
come from large number observed 
phenomena. When new phenomena 
are discovered, the scientist modifies 
extends his laws conform the 
new data. The man government, 
the other hand, operates under 
mass laws built popular accep- 
tence, tradition, and interpretation. 
Instead modifying his laws fit 
new data, the man government tries 
bring the new data under his 
ing laws. Therefore, traditién and 
precedent govern his thoughts and 
tions. cannot overthrow his laws, 
for they express the desired will the 
people, and can changed only 
well established, deliberate procedures. 
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not saying this undesirable 
government—I merely saying that 
this difference between the thinking 
and actions science and govern- 
ment exists. we, scientists, are 
contribute the solution the 
political problems arising from our 
radar, rockets, and atom bombs, 
must recognize these characteristics 
governments and the people who 
represent governments. 

And the task made easier 
the fact that educators group are 
bound tradition. general, edu- 
cation moves within narrow limits set 
duce pattern which its sponsors find 
desirable; expected establish 
and nurture the whole gamut 
liefs and traditions which society 
approves; expected reproduce 
that society itself. Education cannot 
throw overboard this framework when 
some new phenomenon discovered 
like government, education tends 
slow-moving and traditional. 

You are members unique 
group. members both the per- 
sonnel science and the personnel 
education you bring together the 
divergent ways thinking and action 
these groups. one could 
more aptly placed for the task clos- 
ing the gap which exists between 
them. 

Wells said, “Human history 
becomes more and more race between 
education and catastrophe.” That 
statement longer lightly turned 
phrase—it reality. must edu- 
cate for the realities today. the 
atomic age the facts science, the 
social implications facts, 
the method science, the characteris- 


scientific thinking and acting 
these are desirables for more than 
few. They are necessities, 
greater less extent, the education 
for everyone. There reason 
disbelieve that the techniques sci- 
ence which brought energy can- 
not applied with benefit the so- 
cial problems the bomb creates. 

Let not start with hate and riv- 
alry and thousand and one other un- 
worthy human traditions; let start 
with the facts—with the bomb 
and what must done. The time 
short, the task cannot wait. Each 
us, terms his own training and 
abilities must what can. Each 
must offer his training and abil- 
ities his students and the com- 
munity whole. Each must 
strive for world rule order where- 
the freedoms and satisfactions 
our own way life are made secure. 
Each must dedicate himself 
this urgent task ultimate survival. 


LITERATURE 

ATOMIC ENERGY 
The following literature represen- 
tative large number available 
free and low-cost publications vari- 
ous aspects atomic energy. The 
National Committee In- 
formation, clearing house estab- 
lished sixty national organizations 
provide medium through which 
the atomic scientists and their col- 
leagues can cooperate for public un- 
derstanding the facts 
energy and their implications 
for society,” distributes some these 
materials well many other items 
value teachers. Interested 
people should write them 1749 
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Factual Matter About Nuclear 
Energy and the Bomb 


Atomic Energy for 
Purposes—H. Smyth. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, 

All Hands—Atomic Bomb Test 
Extra issue July 1946, Supt. 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office. Washington 25, 

Washington 38, different 
printing item No. 2). 

The World Within the Atom 
Chubb, School Service Depart- 
ment, Westinghouse Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Free. 

The Atom—New Source 
Energy McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. 330 42nd St., New York 18, 
Free. 

Magazine, Vol. 24, No. Monsanto 
Chemical Company, St. Louis Mo. 

ing Survey’s Findings The United 
States News, issue July 1946. 


Social Implications Nuclear 
Energy and Control the Bomb 


One World None—Dexter 
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Masters Katherine Way, Editors, 
Whittlesey House, McGraw Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York, 

Control Atomic Energy—No. 2498, 
Supt. Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 

Atomic 
Bernard Baruch, Dept. State, Pub 
lication No. 2560, Supt. 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, 

Hersey, The 
New Yorker, issue Aug. 31, 1946, 

The Atomic Bomb The 
Atomic Scientists Chicago, 1126 
59th St., Chicago, 

Your Flesh Should Creep— 
Saturday Evening Post, issue July 
13, 1946. The Curtis Publishing Co, 

Our Atom Ala- 
mos Scientists, The University New 
Mexico Press, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

The War That Must Not Come 
—Roberts, Radio script presented 
over radio station KOA, Denver, 
March 19, 1946. 


The National Academic 


Bottle-neck 


THOMAS MEANS 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine 


OMMENCEMENT 

from Canada Mexico have had 

their half-hour pontifical pom- 
posity,—from the Atlantic the Paci- 
fic; the tumult and the shouting has 
fairly well died away and, though the 
has been aimed many, 
despite much talk Atomic Bombs 
has yet been hit none. 
fact the very heart the malady has 
not been diagnosed, nor show 
any signs that would willing 
take our proper medicine even 
knew the direness our condition. 
Meanwhile the geese who lay the gold- 
eggs are rapidly being butchered 
make Roman holiday. Now the 
geese this parable are the teachers 
America. 

America even before Pearl Har- 
bor the lot the teacher, even that 
the policeman Gilbert and Sulli- 
van, was not too happy one. 
matter common knowledge that 
their “Services Rendered” during the 
War were monumental and, Plato 
hath observed (citation furnished 
demand), “Education produces 
That “Victory times pro- 
duces wn-Education” also observed 
(same passage) and that the situation 
since Day has already become 
impossible and steadily growing 
worse also matter common 
knowledge. For teaching nervous- 
exhausting process,—good teaching, 
that is. 


During, and direct result of, 
this recent international unpleasant- 
ness there have been unnumbered 
thousands good teachers all ages, 
men and women both, who have left 
the teaching profession either for the 
public out uniform, 
—or for private enterprise. Having 
tasted blood they are not returning,— 
they can help it,—to diet rolled- 
oats, that is, unless sea-change 
heart and head suffered munici- 
pal school-boards, state legislatures 
and the governing boards private 
schools, colleges and universities. Such 
sea-change not too obvious pres- 
ent. 

There change, however, that 
perfectly obvious. the interim 
many the older men and women 
have quietly transferred their atten- 
tions and affections more remunera- 
tive posts, have become emriti (-tae, 
-ta,—as the case may be) have just 
naturally times from over- 
the good the pro bono 
Mrs. Malaprop might 
have said. And while the death rate 
the pedagogical populace was 
creasing, its birthrate was decreasing. 
the Graduate School and Normal 
Schools “all over America” the sources 
supplies have been reduced mere 
trickles have completely ceased 
flow. For, mix metaphors, the new 
distinctly gun-shy. The net 
result that there probably has never 
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been time the entire history 
American education when there was 
smaller percentage qualified teach- 
ers available. 

Since percentages depend here 
the numerical relation the teachers 
the taught one has only glance 
the imperious and 
for tickets ad- 
mission the Great Academic Show. 
Youth must served! Institutions 
higher learning are sorry spots indeed 
where the demand not double the 
semester basis. Since pupils have 
doubled number and teachers have 
been halved the problem might 
said have been complicated four- 
fold. Add the now normal summer 
trimester and the soup thickens still 
more. 

Before even attempting grapple 
with the preseription for this academic 
malady, might useful,—in view 
certain other more subtle relation, 
—to analyse further the malady itself. 
Then, and only then, could more 
precise diagnosis proposed. the 
analogy, the realm Physics, 
drop water appearing times 
spot ice bit vapor, one might 
say that the Economic world Time, 
Money and Nervous Energy are some- 
what the same elements under differ- 
ent aspects. That is, man either pro- 
vides Money for some “Services Ren- 
dered” himself expends combina- 
tion Time and Nervous Energy 
accomplish the same object, said com- 
bination depending his voltage, i.e., 
smart and energetic young chap 
needs much less time render par- 
ticular service than does doddering 
incompetent. Accordingly, let ex- 
amine these three little aspects; and 


the least them, namely Money, shall 
first. 


None foolish not recog- 
nize that taxes constitute the price 
pay for civilization time peace; 
war, where society pays both gold 
and blood, teachers should deem them- 
selves privileged being assessed the 
gold only. The high cost living, 
however, has risen estimated 40%, 
Unless and until the teachers’ salary 
scale raised similar 40% they are 
penalized the extent this deficit. 

Again, any society youth looks 
for leadership those whom that 
ciety whole respects for their 
success and influence. Here and now 
the teacher poor “also ran” such 
excellent and necessary artisans car- 
penters, electricians, janitors and 
plumbers. (The list alphabetical 
and incomplete). American society 
founded the dollar least the 
extent its being what Aristotle 
might have called the fourth ma- 
terial cause. When are ready 
pay much for the academic arts 
for these banausic techniques 
shall have many and good acade- 
micians. And not before. Today 
have many excellent automobile 
chanics. 

And furthermore, summer 
mesters are added the pre-war 
academic year two semesters, 50% 
more funds must provided for the 
overall budget,—or else! 

Money, more money, much more 
money must provided and very 
rapidly else the much vaunted noble 
experiment will collapse. Nevertheless 
must thoroughly understood that 
the mere provision funds does not 
necessarily assure culture despite the 
fact that the American educational 
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machine will stall without them,—and 
future not too far distant. 

Since the majority the human 
race rather works order enjoy 
leisure than rest order work, one 
might state that Time more ulti- 
mate value than Money. the 
teaching profession this statement 
would seem pass unchallenged. 
such hypothesis sound, the con- 
clusion obvious, namely that any 
teacher who teaches the summer 
must forbidden,—except very ex- 
traordinary circumstances,—to teach 
both the regular old time semesters 
also. Three trimesters continuous 
teaching not good for the teacher, 
distinctly bad for the pupil and 
therefore decidedly injurious for so- 
ciety. Either our experience the 
past 300 years all wrong are 
all wrong today. The teacher must 
charge his batteries not teaching. 
Whether plays travels, reads 
writes his business and his alone. 
Perhaps talks and sometimes even 
thinks. merely sleeps. 
However may see fit cope with 
his leisure his business, and, re- 
peat, his alone. The cardinal princi- 
ple that must not teach. short, 
and with apologies Burbank and the 
Bible, three teachers must grow where 
formerly there grew but two. Accord- 
ingly for three-trimester institutions 
the formula for manning the academic 
pumps would then read 

Our officials, are hard 
work organizing and instituting 
new for ex-service 
men. Granted that old army and navy 
camps may well provide the buildings; 
that food and clothing may requisi- 
tioned from our federal military 
pots; that necessary instruments may 
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drawn from de-activated training 
centers; the cold hard facts remain in- 
controvertible, that books are increas- 
ingly hard secure, that teachers are 
impossible. Now academic institu- 
tion with but few books and 
teachers travesty education. 

Assuming, however, that sufficien- 
Money and Time forthcoming 
satisfy the training investment 
the prospective teacher (not men- 
tion his self-respect), the most salient 
fact remains, hitherto unmentioned, 
that, even army travels its 
belly (cf. Napoleon for further 
tails), teacher travels his Nerv- 
ous Energy. 

This the vital crux, the main- 
spring, the whole system. 

direct proportion the pupil 
tired the teacher should fresh; 
otherwise the spark does not leap 
across the gap from the positive the 
negative pole. And when does not 
leap there teaching. 

Again,—although have never con- 
sulted prize bull this delicate mat- 
ter,—I shrewdly suspect that even his 
proverbial enthusiasm for “Services 
Rendered” tends flag with the in- 
crease his teaching load. 

And again,—at about the time 
well-known “Day Infamy” the 
teacher and the taught America set 
out bravely swim ashore from the 
wreck with high-hearted intentions 
helping one another. present each 
feeling blindly for the other fellow’s 
throat. Soon they both will founder. 
After that,—just bubbles! 

Omar might well have 
often wonder what the teacher buys 
one-half precious the stuff 
sells.” 

selling his Nervous Energy the 
teacher suffers handicaps a-plenty 
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the fore-mentioned counts Summer 
Sessions, economic and social compe- 
tion with organized trade unions, the 
rising tide the already high cost 
living, and the withering the 
normal stream recruits from Grad- 


uate and Normal Schools. These are 
handicaps enough. But Pelion has 
yet piled Ossa. Since the 


need for first class leadership all 
walks public life blatantly 
vious, more the Time, Money and 
Nervous Energy the teachers must 
leaders order develop them. This 
would require either still more teach- 
ers partial withdrawal their 
present devotion the academic pro- 
letariat. 

The alternative the general re- 
quirement more money and bigger 
and better teachers less. Since, 
however, America counts the outside 
the heads rather than the inside, 
the very suggestion fewer pupils 
once un-democratic, un-christian, 
un-patriotic, and, consequently, un- 
logical and desir- 
able may for the best interests 
society whole. And the sheep 
continue look up. 

Time was when Poverty, Chastity 
and Obedience used the noble 
watch-words those who “praught 
and taught.” Today they may obtain 
for those who preach; for those who 
teach, however, they are but mid-Vic- 
torian sentimentality, mediaeval ideal- 
ism, outworn Shibboleth, not 
renewed day and generation. 
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America today possibly still the 
wealthiest nation the face the 
earth. the amount our spare 
cash questioned one has only 
glance casually the national bill for 
(and interest in) such prepossessiong 
Alcohol, Bread and Circuses, 
metics, Gasoline, Tobacco. “Now Bar 
abbas was robber.” There hardly 
one these counts which 
not spend more than 
tion. “Where your treasure is, there 
will your heart also.” But 
howl dismally the very thought 
enlarging the budgets for such matters 
playgrounds, schools, libraries and 
museums. Meanwhile the number 
teachers shrinks audibly and the 
maining ones sell their modest homes 
and huddle their small families into 
dove-cots, cliff-dwellings and rabbit 
warrens. 

“What strange and almost 
ble conclusions our argument has 
reached, dear Socrates.” 

“But, dear Alcibiades, must 
not follow the logic the argument, 

“And yet wonder times the 
good and the beautiful will able 
persuaded understand what 
for their best interests. you 
estly think they will, dear 
crates 

“That, young hopeful, would 
difficult know for sure; but what 
you think they will 

August 19, 1946. 
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Educational Reconstruction 


for Global Thinking 


FREDERICK MAYER, Ph. 


Professor Humanities, 


OTHING more destructive 

the process global thinking 

than the ignorance the west- 
ern nations regarding the East. 
sure, there are formidable language 
barriers; more difficult, for in- 
stance, learn Chinese than under- 
stand French, and these language bar- 
riers also prevent frequently emotional 
understanding and interchange 
ideas. There excuse, however, 
for the general ignorance the field 
oriental languages, and even 
American diplomats and merchants 
get because English becoming the 
accepted language the Orient, 
shows contempt for eastern civiliza- 
tion which not only stupid, but en- 
tirely unjustified. 

the age, China and Japan 
are our nextdoor neighbors. 
easier fly Chunking today than 
was travel from New York 
Virginia colonial times. Since the 
Orient state rebellion, the 
flames created there may very well 
bring about world conflagration. To- 
day there are isolated national prob- 
lems; sooner later they become 
world problems. 

What most disconcerting the 
about the problems the East. The 
fervor England and the 
United States regard the expan- 
sion representative government 
Europe not echoed the treatment 


shown 


University Redlands 


Oriental affairs, much less the 
the colonial system. 
Among hundreds plans 
imperialism, not one makes attempt 
study the exploitation colored 
races scientific manner. The 
attack against imperialism 
what like the medieval attempt ban 
sin. Meaningless generalities and 
oratorical statements certainly will not 
improve the condition the negroes 
Africa, the status the natives 
Indo-China. 

Too much attention has been paid 
the influence religions the 
East. Naturally Shintoism 
strong cultural factor the develop- 
ment Japan, but more the re- 
sult than the cause institutional pat- 
terns. The same can said about 
Hinduism India, which actually 
technique maintaining the exist- 
ing status quo. Religious differences 
intensify the gulf between the East 
and the West, but they should not 
exaggerated, for the common people 
both parts the world engage 
weird rites superstition, and wor- 
ship practically everything from rocks 
Gods. Their attitude, short, 
based upon the spirit primitivism, 
and the hold formal 
theories upon educated individuals 
steadily decreasing both East 
and the West, and being replaced 
political and gospels. 

Foreigners see the constant struggle 
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between Hindus and Mohammedans 
the most formidable obstacle Indian 
unity. must remembered, how- 
ever, that the issues are political and 
economic rather than theological. 
many parts India the 
dans control the government and the 
economic life the nation. They are 
determined retain their power. 
Hence religious differences are empha- 
sized, but they are secondary factors 
used weapons the clash politi- 
cal and economic ideologies. 


What most essential con- 
sideration the East not 
approach from the presuppositions 
the western cultural system. Ger- 
man scholars especially have inter- 
preted Eastern thought according 
their own experiences 
Hence the Upanishads resemble the 
systems German idealism. these 
scholars had studied more anthropol- 
ogy they would see that much the 
so-called depth the Eastern mind 
constitutes survival primitive 
thought patterns, and many principles 
Eastern philosophy should in- 
terpreted according tabu and totem 
concepts rather than according mod- 
ern theories knowledge. These 
scholars also have forgotten point 
out the healthy skepticism Eastern 
knowledge. For example the Upan- 
ishads, one reads about Virocana who 
asserted, “He who makes himself 
happy here earth, who waits upon 
himself, obtains both worlds, this 
world and the next.” Another thinker 
says, “Fools and wise alike, the 
dissolution the body, are cut off, 
annihilated, and after death they are 
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not.” This skepticism reinforced 
Chinese thought, especially Men- 
cius, and finds echoes Japan, 
when Ekken says, “Foolish men while 
doing crooked things offer 
prayers questionable gods, striving 
obtain happiness.” can 
stated quite categorically, that 
thorough study Indian, Chinese, 
and Japanese thought reveals far 
greater skepticism than usually 
This does not invalidate the 
piety and mysticism that still strong 
the Orient, but shows constant 
conflict between agnosticism and the 
contemplative attitude. 

Much nonsense has been said about 
the changeless East. the Middle 
Ages, must acknowledged, there 
was great continuity the cultural 
system, but even then invaders like 
the Tartars and Manchus disturbed 
the cultural equilibrium. Europe un- 
der feudalism was far more static than 
India under Asoka and Akbar. 
modern times, what rapid process 
change has taken place Japan from 
Perry Pearl Harbor! What trans- 
formation has occurred China from 
Sun-Yat-Sen the recognition 
China honorary member the 
Big Five! The same can said 
lesser extent about India, Indonesia, 
Burma, and Indo-China. The trans- 
formation almost like revolution. 
involves not only internal recon- 
struction, that is, shaking off old 
traditions and old patterns thought 
like Confucianism China, but 
bellion against Western domination 
and Western ideals. 
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UNESCO Another Candle 
the Wind Unless 


Brooklyn, New York 


has hardly had chance 

get rid that awesome, choking 

sensation one’s throat; one has 
hardly had chance get accustomed 
the quiet that comes after the din 
battle and already ministers and 
secretaries international affairs are 
again smugly lodged their usual 
grooves and again their old tricks, 
like the proverbial inebriate who has 
sobered bit and again turning 
the corner looking for the nearest 
saloon. Once again suspicious and 
competing interests are busy mapping 
out “spheres influence” and schem- 
ing for “balance power.” Countries 
that should have been “mellowed” 
the bombings, the ruin and the 
tragic waste lives, now that the im- 
mediate emergency over, are again 
playing the old game After 
all the indescribable anguish war 
years are back the brink more 
tragic muddling both home and 
abroad—again there anxiety, bitter- 
ness, discrimination, mistrust, preju- 
dices, suspicion, injustice. 

regard all this merely the 
“normal backwash war” just an- 
other way hedging around the truth. 
The United Nations Security Council, 
the United Nations Paris Peace Con- 
ference thus far have proved 
nothing but “candles the wind” and 
saws without teeth. Once again all 
eyes are turned toward Paris—Will 
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the UNITED NATIONS 
TIONAL SCIENTIFIC CULTUR- 
ORGANIZATION lead out 
this darkness and chaos into light shin- 
ing upon Universal Peace and Hap- 
piness 

Modern technological advances make 
great many instruments available 
for reaching people the world over. 
There are radio networks, motion pic- 
tures, fast means transportation and 
communication. Research meteorol- 
ogy, oceanography, epidemic diseases 
readily lend themselves research 
international basis. The interna- 
tional exchange students, teachers, 
scholars, artists, artisans, scientists, 
plus inter-library loans, museum sys- 
tems for interchange exhibits and 
revised history textbooks are further 
means for the spreading interna- 
tional understanding and goodwill. 

However, one surveys the present 
national and international scene, one 
inclined feel that all these seem- 
ingly excellent devices for promoting 
collaboration among the peoples the 
world order insure universal 
peace, security, happiness are not only 
inadequate but are merely much 
window-dressing blunt substitutes, 
subtle evasions—unless there first 
universal change heart and spirit 
that motivates our thoughts and deeds 
and projects. 

“Tt easier denature plutoni- 
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um,” says Professor Albert Einstein, 
quoting from “The Real Problem 
the Hearts Men,” Times 
June 23, 1946, “than denature 
the evil spirit man. will not 
change the hearts other men 
mechanisms but changing OUR 
hearts and speaking 

Mere awareness, therefore, and even 
sympathy with other cultural, racial 
and religious and national groups are 
not enough. must first bridge the 
gaps that exist between mind and 
heart. According William Hazlitt 
the seat knowledge the head; 
wisdom the heart. are sure 
judge wrong not feel right. 
doubt, one reason why have not 
been successful reaching the hu- 
man mind now, because 
many teachers and educators 
have often come our ‘jobs’ with 
“mind and heart all buttoned 
tight.” have failed bring 
our task that genuine, sympathetic un- 
derstanding for human differences and 
respect for human beings such 
and that genuine, personal determina- 
tion improve the human individ- 
ual that will develop character 
that will itself make for happiness 
without encroaching upon some one 
else’s happiness. 

begin with the name UNESCO 
all wrong. cannot help being 
somewhat wary, almost superstitious 
when peace organization calls itself 
“United Nations.” would substi- 
tute for the “T” 
stand for UNITED 
TEACHERS. should constitute 
International association all 
teachers with perhaps nominal mem- 
bership fee. 

teachers and education are 
play vital role the post war world, 


Council, the Economic and 
cial Council, the World Food Admin- 
istration, the 
Office upon which, according Dr, 
Alexander Meiklejohn the success 
any United Nations Activity depends, 
they must take external action, 
Teachers and educators must first 
all get rid those layers protective 
complacency which have made 
sible for teachers through the centuries 
tolerate ‘the lack conscience,’ the 
political manoeverings their 
tive countries when justice and peace 
were stake. Then must make 
unmistakably plain all the world 
where international teachers’ org- 
anization stands not only regards 
education, culture, science but also 
regards every major issue both na- 
tional and international affairs. 
going more than “paper 
organization” will have take 
watchful, critical attitude and 
the alert for definite, concerted action 
against any manoevering 
and sheer bully impudence, matter 
where nor whom evidenced, whieh 
may jeopardize the peace the world. 
that not inspire definite 
action,’ says Bernard Shaw, “are 
merely much humbug.” 

would have the “E” stand for 
“economic” rather than 
Certainly, this war has taught 
nothing else has taught that the 
implications are basic 
termining all political and educational 
policies and attitudes. Man does not 
live bread alone. Yet where there 
bread there can security, 
peace and surely culture. Have 
you ever tried teach child that was 
ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-clad? the 


stress can muster should placed 
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this this meeting Paris 
the UNITED TEACHERS ECO- 
NOMIC SCIENTIFIC CULTUR- 
have known, accomplishes nothing 
else, should least make demand 
for the unconditional world-wide aboli- 
tion all TARIFFS, VISAS, CEN- 
SORS. should insist the estab- 
lishment free flow goods, free 
flow people, free flow ideas—so 
that the words Benjamin Frank- 
lin “not only the love liberty but 
thorough knowledge the rights 
man may pervade all the nations 


the earth, that philosopher may 
set his foot anywhere its surface 

Only this way can ever hope 
establish World Democracy the 
Human Mind and the Human Spirit. 
Without this all the other measures 
and schemes are merely like “inviting 
peacock beauty show and 
ing him leave his tail feathers home. 
Without this, this present peace may 
prove just another armistice and 
the so-called UNESCO just another 


candle the wind. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Dance. John Martin. New 
York. Tudor Publishing Company. 1947. 
160 pages. $3.75. 


The Dance most appropriate volume 
for your school library. Prepared 
John Martin, the dance critic the New 
York Times, the book tells the story 
the dance pictures and text. Mr. Mar- 
tin traces the roots all the varied mani- 
festations dancing the common im- 
pulse resort movement externalize 
emotional states which cannot extern- 
alized rational means. From primitive 
beginnings, through folk and ballroom 
dancing, court and modern ballet, pag- 
eants and spectacles, Mr. Martin carries 
the account the latest dance forms, 
with final chapter the dance films. 
There ample material the Russian 
ballet and the dance means 
communication. The celebrated figures 
modern dance appear these pages, 
picture and print, and Mr. Martin 
evaluates the place and contribution 
each. For dance enthusiasts, the volume 
delight; for those who wish learn 
about the dance, the book should serve 
Sears, New York University. 


Anglo-Saxon Saints and Scholars. 
Eleanor Shipley Duckett. New York. The 


Macmillan Company. 1947. and 488 
pages. $5.00. 


authority the field medieval history. 
She scholar tremendous erudition 
and yet, withal, writer singular verve 
and vitality. The lives four Anglo- 
Saxon churchmen the seventh and 
eighth centuries are set forth this book 
and detailed picture the violent days 
through which they lived painted 
striking colors. First, there Aldhelm 
Malmesbury who, besides being 
churchman, was and 
writer riddles and verses. Second, 
there Wilfred York, who built great 
churches and who disputed with less 
prelate than the Archbishop Canter- 
bury. Then there the Venerable Bede, 
perhaps the best known the quartet. 
Bede the great historian and author 
his age. Finally, there Boniface 
Devon, who became the missionary Cen- 
tral Europe. “They paved their time 
road straight and shining,” says Dr. 
Duckett. Throughout, Miss Duckett gives 
illuminating picture age long 
shrouded the mists time. 
Sears, New York University. 
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The Interview Technique 
the Analysis Reading 


ROY HACKMAN 


Director, Vocational and Educational Guidance Clinic, 
Department Psychology, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Introduction 


diseuss the use the interview 

medial, corrective, and developmental 
reading problems. Let stated 
once that are concerned not only 
with the “experts’” use the inter- 
view clinical tool, but also with 
its use the classroom teacher who 
often faced with student having 
school which may based 
lack reading skill. The class- 
room teacher should not try “out- 
expert” the expert, course, but she 
should able recognize the major 
symptoms associated with reading dif- 
ficulties, order that the individual 
student can referred reading 
clinie remedial teacher for further 
help. Thus, important that class- 
room teachers familiar with the 
basic techniques which are used the 
diagnosis reading difficulties. One 
these basic techniques the inter- 
view. 


The Role the Interview the 
Analysis and Treatment Reading 


this topic, the writer 
would like make the following 

(1) Individual diagnosis and treat- 


ment are the corner-stones the clini- 
cal aproach the study reading 
difficulties. The interview, when used 
properly, basic method this in- 
dividualized approach. should never 
used substitute for objective 
and methods diagnosis but 
rather supplement and extend 
Just the case with other 
methods, interviewing techniques must 
learned and then used skillfully 
meaningful results are 
Further, whenever have individual 
diagnosis and treatment, also have 
interviewing. Much the success 
the clinical procedure depends the 
effective use interviewing in- 
tegral part the whole process. 

(2) There are, course, many 
jective and reliable methods for an- 
alyzing the casual factors reading 
problems. These techniques have been 
demonstrated very effectively this 
and other conferences. Many times, 
however, observers are not aware 
the skillful use interviewing tech- 
niques when test clinical 
ment being demonstrated. 

After all, testing situation often 
examination such the 
ing the Stanford-Binet child. 
Thus, even with the use objective 


paper presented the Temple University Reading Clinic Seminar Reading 


Disabilities, Feb., 1947. 
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techniques, still have the problem 
establishing rapport, motivating the 
examinee, ete. Further, many inven- 
tories and tests are used when the 
cian asks the questions orally and re- 
cords the answers himself. good 
example the use the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale. Sometimes 
this situation arises because one does 
not have available standardized inven- 
tories questionnaires which the in- 
dividual person answers. other 
eases, the clinician uses the questions 
not only obtain facts, but also 
leads for discussion perhaps ex- 
plore attitudes study emotional re- 
sponses. still other cases, however, 
this type interview (or oral test- 
ing you prefer) necessary because 
the reading difficulty itself. 
one who uses interest inventories, per- 
sonality inventories, the like, must 
remember that poor reader, and cer- 
tainly non-reader, cannot “take” 
such “measures” because simply 
doesn’t comprehend them. such 
cases, necessary for the examiner 
read the questions the person and 
record the answers himself. This 
procedure, but really particular 
kind interview which requires fi- 
nesse and technique—especially 
personality tests. the instances 
cited above, see that the interview 
inevitably part the clinical 
approach the study reading prob- 
lems. 

(3) The most frequent use the 
interview secure information 
from people—particularly where the 
information cannot obtained from 
records. For example, much informa- 
tion can best obtained from parents 
the interview, rather than ask- 
ing them fill out lengthy and de- 


tailed questionnnaires. Often parents 
will give extremely helpful, but con- 
fidential, information interview 
when they simply would not put such 
information writing. The inter- 
view also basic method for secur- 
ing subjective data such the opin- 
ions and attitudes parents chil- 
dren toward each other toward the 
reading difficulty itself. Along with 
this should mentioned the fact that 
the interview dynamic face-to-face 
situation where the interviewer 
often able make very valuable ob- 
servations emotional reactions, ete. 
The interviewer can often find out 
what lies back the parents’ atti- 
tudes toward the child; why, for 
example, the child not adjusting 
the school. 

(4) Having briefly some 
the reasons why the interview 
important working with reading 
problems, let examine how the in- 
terview fits into the clinical proced- 
ure: 


the Temple University Reading 
Clinic, the first step preliminary 
interview with the child and then one 
with the parents. The purpose the 
interview with the child get ac- 
quainted and establish rapport, but 
also get such things as: (a) What 
the child’s attitude toward the 
school? (b) What does think his 
problem is—to what extent does 
have insight into his own problems? 
(c) motivated solve his 
lem—to what extent cooperative 
and interested becoming better 
reader? The child also given 
explanation the procedure the 
clinic. This step the 
lishment rapport and relieving fear 
and anxiety. For example, children 
who come the reading are 
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told that the tests are not like those 
school—there are passing fail- 
ing marks, but the results will used 
help them become better reader. 
The writer the opinion that this 
technique too often overlooked 
classroom teachers and remedial teach- 
ers the schools. Entirely too many 
interviewers forget explain the 
interviewee who they are, what they 
are going help him, and 
some extent, least, how going 
done. most cases, the child 
adult upset confused enough 
the start, without adding aura 
mystery and suspense the situa- 
tion. (The latter not the way 
enhance artificially set inter- 
viewer 

Turning the preliminary inter- 
view with the parents, the interviewer 
first gets acquainted with them and 
explains the general procedure used 
the reading analysis. There follows 
rather lengthy interview which 
the interviewer gets the case history 
which indispensable the diagnosis 
the reading difficulty. This done 
using detailed case-history out- 
line and recording the information 
portant that this done carefully and 
that the information recorded 
once. This not merely census tak- 
ing inventory facts—the in- 
clinical picture the developmental 
history the child which will aid 
diagnosing causal factors. Also this 
gives the parents chance give their 
version the facts and perhaps 
clear the atmosphere some the 
emotional tension which may pres- 
ent: The interviewer interested 
such things as: (a) What the parent 
thinks the child’s personality and 
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social adjustment. (b) The 
attitude toward the child. How 
much the parent knows about hig 
her child. (d) Whether either the 
parents (e) The 
history the problem from the par 
ents’ point view. Teachers 
seldom attempt carry out detailed 
interview this type, but they should 
familiar with the kind 
tion needed and have some experience 
getting such information from par 
ents. 

After the preliminary interview, the 
next step carry out the 
the reading difficulty. Following 
this, intermediate interview done 
clear the findings obtained 
far. Sometimes new problems arise 
during the analysis which need 
fication; additional information 
sought from the parents. Also, 
quite common find that the 
viewee will volunteer information 
the second interview which she 
would not give the first. very 
unwise “force” the interview 
use tricks elicit information before 
the person ready give it. 

the conclusion the reading 
analysis, there final interview with 
the parents for the purpose making 
recommendations treatment and 
follow-up. There is, likewise, final 
interview with the child for the pur 
pose motivating him and establish- 
ing healthy point view toward his 
problem. 

Thus the interview integral 
part the clinical procedure the 
analysis reading difficulties. Even 
dividual teacher does not have avail- 
able all the diagnostic and remedial 
techniques used reading 
much can done, particularly with 
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such techniques the informal read- 
ing inventory, standardized reading 
and achievement tests, and the inter- 
view. 
Interviewers and Interviewing 

question which often asked 
answer “by interviewing.” While 
this answer may sound bit facetious, 
nevertheless the fact remains that in- 
terviewing techniques can learned 
and can improved only with prac- 
tice. However, when analyze the 
question, find that there are several 
aspects it: (a) How can one 
about getting the necessary practice 
and experience interviewing? (b) 
Under what conditions should inter- 
viewing done? What are some 
the more effective interviewing tech- 
niques? The writer would like add 
another question which seldom 
raised people who are interested 
learning how interview: Are there 
any prerequisites successful inter- 
viewing regards the personality 
and knowledge the prospective in- 
any one these questions beyond 
the scope this paper, but the writer 
would like them briefly. 


(1) Practice “talking people” 


does not and itself constitute 
who interested learning inter- 
view the area reading problems 
must first obtain knowledge this 
field. This done professional 
reading, taking courses, and attending 
institutes and seminars where one not 
only acquires knowledge 
demonstrations techniques with 
actual cases. Next, the writer recom- 
mends that she acquire some non- 
non-classroom experience 
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working with the age group 
which she interested. This experi- 
ence should include working with in- 
dividual boys and girls adults 
doesn’t have actual interviewing 
this stage. Volunteer some 
agency outside the school; such 
settlement house, the A., 
perhaps regular social-work agency. 
any event, get much experience 
possible under the supervision 
experienced person. There nothing 
like mass experience develop 
confidence, particularly when prob- 
lems and techniques are discussed with 
other workers and experts. possi- 
ble, the teacher should then take 
clinical practicum internship 
reading clinic, work with quali- 
fied remedial teacher. This will give 
the teacher specific interviewing ex- 
perience the field remedial read- 
ing. With this supervised interview- 
ing experience and with further prac- 
tical experience the school, skill will 
develop. 

The teacher should learn the tech- 
niques writing complete and 
this connection, the writer recom- 
mends that the beginner use inter- 
view blank, outline, case history 
form and record the facts immediately. 
This may make the first attempts 
interviewing more formal, but will 
encourage accuracy and completeness. 

There are other methods for train- 
ing interviewers, but they will not 
here. The main point 
keep mind that the practice must 
under the direction skilled in- 
terviewers otherwise the trainee keeps 
repeating the same technique (and 
the same mistakes) over and over 
again because she does not have 
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the benefit constructive criticism 
and the experience others. 

(2) The reader referred stand- 
ard texts' interviewing for full 
techniques, but the 
writer would like outline briefly 
some the things which should 
kept mind the interviewer. 

Since the interview dynamic 
situation which depends mutual co- 
operation between the interviewee and 
interviewer, must private. Boys 
and girls not want discuss their 
private affairs their difficulties 
front other people, especially fel- 
low students the homeroom. The 
school clinic must provide quiet, 
well-lighted and well-ventilated room 
which private. 

Interviewing much easier when 
the person being interviewed comes 
voluntarily and wants help. 
people who refer boys and girls 
remedial teacher reading spe- 
cialist would spend more time help- 
ing establish rapport “in advance,” 
everyone would benefit greatly. How- 
ever, many cases the interviewer 
has start out “cold,” sometimes with 
hostile suspicious interviewee. 
always advisable secure much 
information possible about the child 
before discussing anything with him 
with his parents. Make the first in- 
terview definite appointment, allow- 
ing enough time look over school 
records and check with the person 
agency who referred the case. Many 
times this information will enable one 
get fairly good idea the prob- 
lem beforehand—this will very use- 
ful the interview. any event, 
decide what you would like accom- 
plish the interview. interview 


which headed toward goal much 
more satisfactory both parties than 
conversation which starts nowhere, 
wanders aimlessly from topic 
and ends nowhere. 

Since “getting started” often the 
problem that disturbs the inexperi- 
enced interviewer the most, the writer 
would like present few suggestions 
along this line. important 
help the interviewee feel ease that 
will ready talk. cordial 
manner and pleasant greeting 
name help great deal. Allow the 
person you are going interview time 
look around and become accustomed 
the surroundings. This helps the 
interviewee gain poise and confidence, 
order get started, stay away from 
topics which may arouse resistance 
antagonism. Try get “yes” an- 
swer possible. Usually one says 
something which really interesting 
the interviewee, will pick 
and from there. Also, watch 
for interesting points which bear 
the subject hand and ask questions 
which give the interviewee chance 
exhibit his own special knowledge. 
Above all, once the interview started 
listen—let the person tell his story 
his own way and his own rate 
speed. 

(3) successful interviewing, 
person must not only 
adjusted himself, but should have 
genuine interest and liking for 
people—at the professional level. 
particularly important that the 
terviewer have objective but sym- 
pathetic attitude and that able 
observe and report accurately. 


See the following: Bingham, D., and Moore, “How Interview” 
3rd Ed. 1941. Rogers, R., “Counseling and Psychotherapy” Houghton 
Mifflin, 1942. Young, V., “Interviewing Social Work” McGraw-Hill, 
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The commonest fault interviewing 
that interviewers talk entirely too 
much themselves. Many teachers find 
very difficult step down from the 
teaching (i.e., talking) role that 
the sympathetic listener. may 
true, some have suggested that 
are the most interesting persons the 
world ourselves, but are trying 
find out what the child’s reading 
problem is—not exhibit our own ver- 
bal skill. wonder that some 
boys and girls don’t talk very much 
interview—they don’t get chance! 

The interviewer must person 
who can gain and keep the respect and 
confidence the person interviews 
without falling back authority, age 
ete. Establish reputation for being 
fair and for keeping confidences. 
While one entirely free from 
bias and prejudice, can minimize 
their effects examining our own 
biases carefully and not projecting 
them into the interviewing situation. 

The interviewer must have broad 
knowledge the problems work- 
ing with. foolish and indeed 
dangerous for person attempt 
diagnose reading problems study 
parent-child relationships, personality 
adjustment and the like when 
knows nothing about the field. Also, 
must aware individual dif- 
ferences, since every case and every 
interview different many respects 
from others. Fortunately, the more 
experience one has interviewing, 
the more realizes this. Experience 


interviewing shows that matter 
what techniques are used they 
adapted the individual person 
being worked with. 
hard work, requires planning in- 
genuity, adaptability, patience and in- 
sight, but seldom monotonous 
Every classroom teacher 
should get some real experience the 
use this technique, for will pay 
rich rewards the understanding 
the personality boys and girls, 
whether they are reading 
not. 


Summary 


This paper has presented brief 
discussion the role the interview 
the analysis reading problems. 
study interviewing particularly 
important this field because the 
nature the reading problem. 
tially, the interview used obtain 
case history and related material and 
explain the clinical procedure. Dur- 
ing the process analysis used 
one the basic techniques, since 
many the tests and inventories must 
given orally rather than paper- 
and-pencil form. Finally, used 
summarize the findings the par- 
ent and child and present recom- 
mendations for further treatment. 
Whether the person interested read- 
ing clinical expert classroom 
teacher, must familiar with in- 
terviewing techniques and develop 
skill their use, since cannot hope 
function adequately without them. 
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Approach the Remediation 
Severe Reading Disabilities 


MARY McCOLLUM MARY SHAPTRO 
Reading Specialists, The Reading Clinic, 
Maryland 


high percentage reading 

disabilities among 

population justifies our attention. 
Dr. Bernice Leary’ reported from re- 
search studies that about twenty-five 
per cent the failures the elemen- 
tary grades were attributed read- 
ing disabilities. She also noted that 
the end the third grade about 
forty per cent the children could 
not read grade-level material success- 
fully, while the end the sixth 
grade about one-third the children 
had achievement level one more 
years below grade-level. Other inves- 
tigators have revealed that eight 
fifteen per cent the entire school 
population presented reading disabili- 
ties. 

These disabilities vary type 
and degree severity. essential 
enumerate the types order 
clarify the difference between class- 
room and clinical problems. The fol- 
lowing classification reading dis- 
the range retardation: 


“Reading problems may de- 
one end the continuum are the 
alexias, non-readers with ex- 
treme type associative learning dis- 

Leary, Bernice. 


New York: Row, Peterson Company. 
Betts, Emmett 


IX, No. (Summer, 1945). 


“Information, Please.” 


“Classification Reading Disabilities.” 
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ability. Next come the dyslexias, 
ranging from extreme mild. 
lesser degree seriousness are the 
retarded readers. These range from 
complicated cases retardation 
relatively minor problems.” 

With the exception the minor 
problems, the above retarded readers 
require special instruction that aver- 
age classroom teachers 
equipped give. serve these 
dren, reading clinics have been estab- 


lished. 
Purpose 


The Baltimore Reading Clinic was 
organized September, 1945 
approach the remediation the 
reading disabilities children classi- 
fied dyslexias and severely retarded 
readers. This article 
function the Reading Clinic the 
school system during its initial 
year operation. The services the 
included (1) the screening 
those children who presented reading 
disabilities, (2) the analyses those 
children who were severely retarded, 
(3) the special instruction those 
children who were classified clini- 
problems, and (4) the training 
in-service teachers who were interested 
work. 


Monograph Reading. No. 


Visual Digest. Vol. 
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Limitations this program were: 

The clinic had been opera- 
tion one year, from September, 1945 
June, 1946. 

The staff the Analysis Divi- 
sion consisted one reading special- 
ist. 

The staff the Instructional 
Division consisted one reading spe- 
cialist and in-service teacher. 

The services the clinic were 
extended children grades three 
five the white elementary schools. 

The school which the clinic 
was located was screened for children 
with severe reading disabilities. 

white elementary schools, 
possible 87, referred children for 
study the Analysis Division. 


Procedures 


Analysis Division. discussion 
the procedures used the Analysis 
Division must necessarily include the 
methods screening and referring 
those children who present severe read- 
ing problems well the method 
analyzing the individual child’s needs. 


The screening procedure, used 
the school where the clinic was located, 
was adapted the school analysis 
charts prepared the Division 
Research the Department Edu- 
These charts, made for each 
classroom, included the following data 
pertinent reading achievement: (1) 
previous teacher’s rating, (2) chrono- 
logical age, and (3) standardized 
reading achievement score. First, the 
analysis charts were examined 
order select those children who 
scored considerably below grade level 
the standardized reading achieve- 
test (more than half grade be- 
low grades three and four, and more 


than one grade below grade five). 
Those low achievers who had failed 
two terms were screened for further 
study. They were then referred 
the Department Special Education 
for Stanford-Binet intelligence tests 
which were administered the clinic 
special psychometrist assigned 
the Analysis Division. Those chil- 
dren whose intelligence quotients were 
above were then referred for 
reading inventory. This technique 
for appraising reading needs consisted 
observing the child’s reading per- 
formance using graded classroom 
materials increasing difficulty. The 
information obtained included (1) in- 
dependent reading level, (2) 
tional reading level, and (3) probable 
capacity level. estimation the 
amount retardation was then de- 
termined noting the difference be- 
tween the two achievement levels (1) 
instructional and (2) capacity, 
hearing comprehension. Those chil- 
dren who were found two more 
years retarded were identified clini- 
cal problems and referred for complete 

The referral procedure, used 
other elementary schools, enabled the 
respective principals send outstand- 
ing problems for study the Analy- 
sis Division without screening the 
entire school. Criteria for referrals 
were similar those listed for the 
school screening; (1) two terms 
failure, and (2) achievement 
standardized reading test considerably 
below grade level. the referral pro- 
cedure, however, the principal was 
made responsible for obtaining the 
Stanford-Binet intelligence quotient. 
Those children whose 
quotients were above were then re- 
ferred for reading inventory. The 
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procedure for further analysis was the 
same for those identified the 
school screening. Thus, clinical cases, 
whether identified through 
screening referrals, were given 
reading analyses. 

order appraise the nature 
the child’s problem and make recom- 
mendations for the remediation his 
needs, analysis findings the case 
history, physical and emotional status, 
capacity, and achievement were ob- 
tained. The case history information, 
secured from the Card Packet, (the 
cumulative school record) and par- 
ent interview, included: (1) school 
progress record, (2) previous health 
service, (3) history diseases, (4) 
history extended school absences, 
(5) developmental history, and (6) 
family history. The findings the 
physical and emotional status included 
results from hearing screening test, 
visual tests, and social ad- 
justment The capacity 
tests included the Stanford-Binet, the 
Arthur Performance Scale, the Non- 
Language Multi-Mental Test, and tests 
memory span and associative learn- 
ing. The achievement tests included 
standardized tests reading and gen- 
eral achievement, and informal inven- 
tories reading and spelling. 

Staff meetings, attended the 
members the Analysis and 
tional Divisions, were directed in- 
terpretations and recommendations for 
the needs each completed case. The 
names those children evidencing 
physical emotional needs were en- 
tered the inactive waiting list pend- 
ing the outcome examinations 
specialists those fields. The names 
those children who were free from 
fundamental physical emotional 
aberrations were placed the Active 


Waiting List the Instructional Di- 
vision. 

Instructional Division. This Divi- 
sion selected children for the Reading 
School from the Active Wait- 
ing List with the following criteria de- 
termining priority entrance: (1) 
Stanford-Binet score, (2) chronologi- 
age the child, (3) competency 
the teacher assigned the child 
(this was necessary teacher train- 
ing organization), and (4) probability 
later placement instructional 
group. 

The active waiting list_ included 
children the school where the clinic 
was located addition those 
other white elementary schools. When 
any the latter group were selected 
the Instructional Division was 
necessary transfer them the 
school where the functioned: 
the time entrance each child re- 
ceived individual instruction. Later, 
small groups were formed, numbering 
two three children each. This was 
feasible with retarded readers who 
were receiving instruction above the 
second grade level. child and 
group received one hour reading 
instruction per day the clinic. The 
regular classroom teacher taught all 
other subjects with the exception 
spelling, which will discussed later. 
Continuous appraisal achievement 
resulted through daily activity reports, 
home letters, systematic staffings 
the cases, and complete reports the 
end the school term. 

Varied instructional techniques were 
adapted the needs the learner 
indicated the analysis findings. 
lack limited means attack- 
ing words was characteristic the re- 
tarded readers. Therefore, vocabulary 
development was primary factor 
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the instructional program. 
classroom the child would have learned 
through the visual and auditory 
learn words when presented through 
these modalities was also characteristic 
most the retarded readers. the 
two additional modalities were 
used the development reading 
skills. They were the kinaesthetic, 
which the child learned through writ- 
ing the word, and the tactile, which 
the child learned through touching 
tracing the word. These psychological 
approaches were combined with peda- 
gogical methods. 

Three methods with variations due 
the modalities employed were used. 
The first was the directed reading 
activity, developmental reading les- 
son. Using basal series readers, 
this sequence events was followed: 
(1) preliminary development, (2) 
guided silent reading, (3) develop- 
ment word recognition, skills, (4) 
rereading; and (5) follow-up activi- 
ties. Occasionally the visual-auditory 
approach was used with the above 
method, but more often the kinaesthe- 
and tactile approaches were em- 
ployed. These provided additional re- 
aid vocabulary reten- 
tion. 


second approach was the experi- 
ence, unit, method. Here, the child 
dictated, wrote, read about 
which interested him. The psychologi- 
cal approaches employed were de- 
signed meet the child’s needs. This 
method was feasible with the older 
children because the high interest 
level. 

The third method was the Fernald 
Experience Approach described 
her text, Remedial Techniques 
Basic School Subjects. This was used 
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with severe 

Spelling instruction was initiated 
March, 1946. Two groups were 
formed the second and third grade 
levels respectively. The visual-audi- 
tory approach was found adequate for 
retention tests immediate and 
delayed recall when the instructional 
level spelling and reading corres- 
ponded. 

The elimination retardation and 
the ultimate adjustment regular 
classroom were primary objectives 
the School program. When 
child’s instructional level reading 
and spelling was commensurate with 
that his present grade, indicated 
standardized and informal tests, 
became eligible for dismissal from the 


School. 
In-Service Training Program 


The teacher training program 
tioned primarily relation the In- 
structional Division. The administra- 
tion assumed the responsibility 
selecting the teacher for this service. 
The training included definite 
quence involving observations, 
sions, practice, and appraisal 
techniques the Analysis and In- 
structional Divisions. conjunction 
with this, related professional readings 
were assigned. Finally, the responsi- 
bility for the instruction clinical 
cases and participation staff meet- 
ings was delegated the in-service 
teacher. 


Results 


Analysis Division. the school 
where the clinic functioned, three 
hundred and eighteen children were 
Fifty-five were given 
ing inventories; fifteen these re- 
ceived reading analyses. Eleven were 
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then entered the active waiting list 
and the remaining four were placed 
the inactive waiting list. 

Other elementary schools referred 
forty-five children. All these were 
given reading inventories. Twenty- 
five received complete the re- 
maining ten were pending. those 
receiving complete analyses, nineteen 
were entered the active waiting list 
and the remaining six were placed 
the inactive waiting list. Altogether, 
there were thirty children placed 
the active waiting list and ten the 
inactive waiting list. 

the children identified read- 
ing disabilities the school where the 
operated, twenty-seven per cent 
were clinical problems and seventy- 
three per cent were classroom prob- 
lems. 

the forty children who received 
reading analyses, the following find- 
ings were noted: 

Forty per cent were termed 
and sixty per cent, retarded 
readers. 

Recommendations for seventy 
per cent the cases included the use 
the kinaesthetic and/or tactile 
approaches. 

Seventy-eight per cent were 
boys; twenty-two per cent were girls. 

The chronological range 
was from 8-7 15-3. 

The children’s terms failure 
ranged from two nine. 

fifty per cent the cases, 
one both parents were reported 
reading disabilities illiterates. 

Seventeen per cent 
ferred vision specialist; five per 
cent were referred otologist. 

The Stanford-Binet range was 
from 130; the average being 
102. 


age 
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The Arthur Performance Scale 
range was from 163; the average 
being 111. 

10. The range differences be- 
tween standardized informal 
achievement scores reading was 
from one three 

Instructional Division. Twelve chil- 
dren from the active waiting list were 
admitted the Instructional Division. 
Ten these were from the school 
which the clinic was located two were 
transferred from other white elemen- 
tary 

The following data were noted con- 
cerning these children: 


The chronological age range 
was from 8-9 13-0; the average age 
being 12-0. 

per cent the 
children were seventeen per cent 
were girls. 

The Stanford-Binet range was 
from 130; the average being 
105. 

The Arthur Performance Scale 
range was from 147; the average 
being 105. 

The children’s terms failure 
ranged from two seven. 

Forty-two per cent the chil- 
dren were retarded readers fifty-eight 
per cent were dyslexias. 

Sixty-seven per cent the chil- 
dren were instructed with kinaesthetic 
and /or tactile approaches thirty-three 
per cent were instructed with the 
visual-auditory approach. 

the time admission, the 
children’s instructional levels ranged 
from reading readiness beginning 
third; their hearing comprehension, 
capacity levels, ranged from the fourth 
seventh grade levels. 

the time admission, the 
range retardation—as determined 
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informal inventories—was from 
two six years with average 
three and one-half years. 

10. The average growth shown 
informal and standardized tests 
reading achievement was one year and 
three months after eight month in- 
structional period. 


Implications 


Implications the Baltimore Read- 
ing program include: 

The high incidence classroom 
problems among the retarded readers 
representative school indicated the 
need for adjustment the reading 
program the classroom teachers. 
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rate children higher than inform- 
tests classroom materials. 

Boys appeared evidence more 
reading disabilities than girls. 

Children who presented severe 
reading disabilities tended score 
higher non-verbal intelligence test 
than verbal intelligence test. 

Those children with severe 
reading disabilities 
achieve when the instructional 
gram was adjusted their needs. 

differentiated instructional 
program utilizing basal, series 
readers with ap- 
proach appeared effective with 
certain clinical problems. 
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Procedure 


for Teaching Non-Readers 


LOUIS COOPER 


Assistant Professor Education, University Connecticut, 
Storrs, Connecticut 


VERY elementary-school teacher 

has, one time another, en- 

countered seemingly chil- 
dren who were unable learn read 
through normal classroom procedures. 
Many such cases are such degree 
readers. The causes such disabili- 
ties usually are many and varied and 
one theory can used account 
for all (1:51). This, course, 
implies that thorough analysis de- 
termine pupil’s specific reading 
needs unquestionably necessary be- 
fore satisfactory remediation can 
supplied. 

very likely that, matter 
how proficient our teaching becomes, 
some such cases will always with 
us. The major responsibility the 
teacher, then, detect the child 
with severe reading disability before 
the stigma failure has had oppor- 
tunity leave its mark his person- 
ality, and refer him proper auth- 
orities, necessary, for detailed ana- 
lysis. 

Teachers, supervisors, schools, state 
departments education, and other 
similar agencies are clamoring for 
clinical services through which our 
reading cases may receive treatment. 
While such services are doubt de- 
sirable, appears likely that wish- 
ful thinking expect them made 


available soon all children needing 
attention. Also, this writer’s firm 
conviction that, regardless the 
agency performing the analysis, when- 
ever possible, the remedial work should 
done the classroom teacher, 
else the child should removed from 
his own classroom for only short per- 
iod each day for remedial teaching. 
any case, seems unwise sepa- 
rate child from normal situation, 
except last Certainly, 
from practical standpoint the pres- 
ent time, the majority those chil- 
dren needing special attention are 
receive it, classroom teachers must 
supply the training. 

ure that may applied large 
number reading disability cases and 
which adaptable for use the class- 
room teacher, the procedures followed 
with one such case are related here. 


Case Report 


Bobby, twelve-year-old had 
just completed six years formal 
school training but was unable read 
even the simplest material. ef- 
fort determine the cause his diffi- 
culty and the nature his needs, his 
mother, quite distressed his plight, 
applied for his admission reading 
and laboratory school the be- 
ginning five-weeks summer ses- 
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sion. investigation his family 
background revealed that better than 
average home life had been provided. 
had travelled rather extensively 
and seemed well informed 
interest both children and adults. 
Bobby’s twin brother had made excel- 
lent progress school from the very 
beginning and had performed all read- 
ing tasks for the two them from the 
onset the reading problem. spite 
this assistance, appeared that 
Bobby had always had earnest de- 
sire learn read and showed ev- 
operate that might as- 
sist him this way. Following 
partial summary the conditions re- 
vealed the clinical analysis: 

Chronological age: 12-6 yrs. 

Q.: 110 (Binet) 

Vision: Normal 

Hearing: Normal 

General physical condition: Good 

Hand preference: Left 

Visual discrimination: Very poor 

Auditory discrimination: Very poor 

Reading capacity: 12-4 yrs. (Dur- 
rell Reading Capacity Test) 

Reading achievement: Non-reader. 
was able recognize only about 
ten words the Dolch List and was 
completely unable read even the 
simplest preprimer materials. 

‘Although the practice retaining 
children who were unable meet cer- 
tain mystical “standards” was follow- 
Bobby’s school, was never re- 
tained because the desire keep 
him with his twin brother. His being 


promoted each year, however, did not 
result any attempt adjust the ed- 
ucational program his needs. 
general, was expected the 
work each succeeding grade 
“progressed” from one level another. 
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Evidence this was revealed part 
the fact that his teachers gave him 
oral quizzes (due his inability 
write) the work covered the en- 
tire class. his inability 
read, Bobby’s personality seemed re- 
markably well preserved and seem- 
more puzzled than de_ressed his 
lack Nevertheless, the 
stigma failure was beginning 
divulge its effects. 

After the analysis was completed, 
the following needs appeared evident 
initial steps the remedial pro- 
gram: (1) develop basic sight 
vocabulary seventy-five one hun- 
dren words quickly possible: (2) 
strengthen auditory and visual dis- 
crimination power; (3) give prac- 
tice recognizing previously studied 
words with increasing ease, speed, and 
(4) give practice read- 
ing controlled materials involving the 
basic sight vocabulary; and (5) 
introduce systematic plan for devel- 
oping word-analysis skills after ap- 
proximately one hundred words had 
been developed. Only the first four 
these steps were actually covered 
the five-week period reported 
paper. brief description these 
follows. 

Developing basic sight vocabulary. 
the first step the remedial pro- 
gram was considered desirable 
teach the subject the quickest man- 
ner possible basic list sight words 
consisting such words would 
used repeatedly the first books 
would called upon read. The 
purpose developing such list 
words was give the child some inde- 
pendence reading and make 
possible for him use reading 
thought-getting process early the 
remedial program. Furthermore, since 
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Bobby wanted learn read badly 
that interesting content seemed 
unimportant immediate factor and 
since was rather thoroughly con- 
vinced that could not learn read 
anyway, was deemed good strategy 
concentrate the specific vocabu- 
lary the primary books specific 
series readers order surprise 
him letting him discover for him- 
self that could read the first time 
book was placed his hands. 
since the preprimer and primer ma- 
terials are interest older 
child, the development the primary 
vocabulary particular series 
books would permit the subject pro- 
gress through these materials rapidly 
and into more appropriate materials 
higher level. Second-and third- 
reader materials have been found 
quite entertaining even for normal 
readers the upper grades. 


Due the fact that Bobby had 
never made progress through typical 
classroom procedures, appeared ob- 
vious that special techniques would 
have employed develop the 
basic vocabulary. was decided 
use modification Fernald’s (5) 
tracing technique. This technique em- 
phasizes visual, auditory, kinaesthetic, 
and tactile modes learning. The 
procedure followed this case less 
time-consuming and requires less di- 
rect supervision than Fernald’s trac- 
ing techniques, although not 
offered substitute for the Fernald 
method. will also noted that 
this method all the steps 
Fernald are not followed. This 
approach consists having the child 
write words with the tip the finger 
shallow tray sand. ord- 
inary cafeteria tray containing about 
one-fourth inch layer sand the 


only equipment necessary. Following 
outline the technique. 

The words are selected from 
controlled list from words which the 
child wishes use. 

card the child watches the process. 

The child examines the word 
carefully someone pronounces it. 
The word used sentences orally 
and its meaning enriched various 
ways. The word then removed from 
sight. The child instructed wait 
brief time few seconds) and then 
try reconstruct mental image 
the word. 

The child then writes the word 
fast can the sand, using 
the tip his first second finger. 
Writing with stick, pencil, stylus 
not permitted. The direct contact 
the finger very important. The 
word never copied always writ- 
ten from memory. the very 
ginning, however, may necessary 
for the teacher guide the child’s 
hand assist him developing left- 
to-right progression, Either 
script cursive writing used, but 
manuscript preferred because its 
similarity print. the child 
writes, says the word parts 
natural tone. 

After the word has been written 
the sand, show the subject the card 
again and ask him his word like 
the one the 

The child then shakes the tray 
“erase” the word and proceeds 
write again, else begins with 
new word. Usually each word writ- 
ten the sand several 

error made, the process 
repeated until the word can re- 
produced correctly without looking 
the copy. making corrections, at- 
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tention directed the correct form 
instead the errors. 

The word then used again 
sentences, either orally writing. 
However, until substantial sight vo- 
established, the words may 
not used story. 

When the child first begins this pro- 
cedure considerable patience must 
exercised avoid his becoming dis- 
couraged. this respect, good 
practice let the child keep his own 
record words learned. this 
method small increments 
measured and provides concrete evi- 
dence progress made. very 
important that the subject develop the 
habit viewing words from left 
right, analyzing goes. Many 
reading disability cases tend see 
words from right left and write 
them the same manner. piece 
white tape placed the left rim 
the tray serves excellent re- 
minder the child which side 
the tray start writing from. the 
child still confused, guide his hand 
through the writing number 
words until begins acquire sensi- 
tivity the left-to-right movement. 

using this any other technique 
for developing sight vocabulary, 
particularly important determine 
the subject’s learning rate and in- 
troduce only many new words each 
day can master. also im- 
portant provide frequent review 
words previously learned this meth- 
od. Each day before the assignment 
new words introduced, all previ- 
ously learned words should 
viewed for rapid recognition. Addi- 
tional practice with troublesome words 
given needed. 
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Auditory and visual discrimination 
has been amply 
demonstrated that lack auditory and 
visual discrimination powers are con- 
tributing factors reading disabili- 
ties (4). Furthermore, has been 
established that these abilities can 
developed and that the elimination 
such definitely increase 
children’s chances learning read 
(6;7;8). both and 
visual discrimination deficiencies were 
present Bobby’s case, approximately 
ten minutes per day was devoted 
exercises for their development. This 
training was given concurrently with 
the development the sight vo- 
cabulary and was intended serve 
foundational training for the develop- 
ment word-analysis techniques. 

The discrimination training 
consisted exercises which first gave 
the pupil opportunity compare 
concrete objects easily discoverable 
likenesses and differences. (For ex- 
ample, distinguishing between such 
things automobiles, children’s cloth- 
ing, balls, chairs, tables, ete.) These 
were followed other exercises which 
gradually required finer powers dis- 
crimination and which utilized semi- 
concrete materials differing shape 
and internal details. (For example, 
picking out different object from 
row similar objects; noting differ- 
ences size objects which are simi- 
lar; noting differences details 
similar objects, such four dogs with 
spots, but with one dog’s spots placed 
differently; and 
tween similar geometric figures.) 
Finally, exercises requiring the sub- 
ject distinguish between similar 
printed letter and word forms were 


For excellent treatment auditory and visual discrimination, see 


Betts, Foundations Reading Instruction, Chapter XVIII. 


Book Co., 1946. 


New York: American 
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used. The auditory discrimination 
exercises consisted series forty- 
eight lessons worked out detail 
Durrell and Sullivan (4). These les- 
sons were based the researches 
Murphy (7;8) and Junkins (6). 

Although accurate records were not 
kept regarding Bobby’s progress 
auditory and visual discrimination de- 
velopment, rapid improvement was 
evident after few weeks training, 
and the initial stages word analysis 
were absorbed with ease, once they 
were introduced. 

Tachistoscopic order 
Bobby’s ability recog- 
nize previously studied words with in- 
creasing ease, speed, and accuracy, 
quick-recognition practice was given 
those words which had been learned 
learned and could recognized 
easily print, they were presented 
the child tachistoscope, rapid- 
flash device. The tachistoscope used 
case was nothing more than 
handmade instrument with 
shutter arrangement for flashing the 


(3:177 This method giving in- 


practice the recognition 
word forms not only gave additional 
practice through frequent repetition 
words but also seemed assist the 
child recognizing words through the 
use minimal cues. 

The use book read- 
ing was introduced until the entire vo- 
cabulary the three preprimers has 
been mastered through the use the 
sand tray. When the first book was 
placed the child’s hands, read 
with ease and with great delight. Al- 
though had repeated the same words 
isolation and sentences his 
own construction, was pleasant 
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surprise him suddenly discover 
that could actually read from 
book, even though was only 
primer. was recognized, however, 
that such materials hold little 
interest for upper-grade child, 
was permitted read the three 
preprimers the selected series 
rapid succession. From these went 
immediately into the primer the 
series and progressed through 
rapidly the vocabulary could de- 
veloped. All new words 
selection were taught prior the read- 
ing that selection and always silent 
reading preceded oral reading. 
Bobby advanced through the primer, 
other carefully selected preprimers 
with high vocabulary overlap with 
the books previously read were pro- 
vided for independent reading. 
book for this independent reading was 
used had more than ten new words 
that had not previously been read. 
Most the new words occurring 
these supplementary books could 
worked out from context. the 
ject had too much difficulty with any 
the new words the supplementary 
books, called the teacher’s attention 
the word. She, turn, pronounced 
for him and then wrote the 
sand tray until became part 
his sight vocabulary. 


Introducing word analysis. The 
use the sand tray was continued 
means teaching all new words 
until approximately one hundred 
words had been mastered; that is, 
until all the words the preprimers 
and the new vocabulary the first 
unit the primer the selected 
series had been learned. this time 
the first phases word-analysis tech- 
niques were introduced and Bobby was 
taught combine context clues, 


torial associations, general configura- 
tion, and initial consonants working 
new words context. After this, the 
sand tray was resorted only when 
new word previously learned 
word seemed give difficulty. Most 
new words were worked out through 
the use the clues mentioned above. 
From here out the procedure was 
one systematically introducing 
word-analysis clues and developing 
versatile methods word attack. 


Results the Training 
Bobby remained the Clinic 


through the five-week summer session 
and received one hour special in- 
struction each day. The remainder 
the half-day session was spent 
classroom with regular group 
sixth-grade children. 

the end five weeks, Bobby had 
learned approximately one hundred 
and fifty words and was able read 
primer material with ease and satis- 
faction. The greatest gain, however, 
seemed his self confidence and 
the hopeful attitude which was mani- 
fested. appeared likely that im- 
provement would increase 
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analysis skills developed. Although 
the progress reported this case was 
not phenominal that reported 
many cases, did represent many 
times the progress that was made dur- 
ing the entire six years formal 
schooling which the child had been 
exposed. The important thing that 
after about the first ten days the child 
was able work independently, with 
only minimum amount attention 
from the teacher. During slack periods 
his regular classroom, Bobby de- 
voted much time practice with the 
tachistoscope tracing difficult 
words the sand tray, with only 
occasional help from pupil helper. 
The procedure easily adaptable for 
use with certain children the regu- 
lar classroom. individual small 
group children can work together 
common list words with the 
thermore, most children the third 
grade above who are sufficiently re- 
tarded justify this type training, 
can soon learn work independently 
pairs with only small amount 
direct supervision. 
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Correcting Reading Difficulties 
High School Students 


ESTHER GRACE NOLAN 
Coordinator Research and Guidance (Secondary Level), 
Office Los Angeles Superintendent Schools, 
Los Angeles, California 


Fundamental Nature Reading 


ment that essential modern 

life. adult who handi- 
capped reading finds himself 
disadvantage many situations 
this rapidly changing and complex 
culture ours. 

the high school program, too, 
students often find themselves dif- 
ficulty when handicapped poor 
reading ability. understanding 
vocabulary and ability comprehend 
are essential for high school students 
all the content subjects: social 
studies, science, languages, mathema- 
tics, and the like. 

Students, well adults, need 
able express themselves with 
clarity and understanding they are 
effective and successful their 
association with others. 

For these reasons, appears obvi- 
ous that reading has fundamental 
characteristic applicable the situa- 
tion all high school students well 
their effectiveness after school 
training terminated. 


II. Wide Range Reading Abilities 
Among High School Students 


When students enter high school, 
has been commonly assumed that they 


have acquired satisfactory mastery 
the reading skills, yet many them 
arrive with only moderate even 
poor command these skills. The 
high school finds that can longer 
justify the omission corrective in- 
struction reading appealing 
the tradition that reading ele- 
mentary school subject. 

true, many high school stu- 
dents have little difficulty with read- 
ing. the other hand, consider- 
able number them, perhaps equally 
intelligent, have serious difficulty with 
this process. High school surveys us- 
ing certain standardized tests show 
range reading ability from third 
grade level junior college level. 
There are many reasons account for 
this situation. These causes have been 
classified under four factors: 

Physical. 


Mental and Emotional. 
Social. 
Instructional. 


Skills Basic Read- 
ing 
desirable review the essential 
skills basic reading ability. 
According the authors the Pro- 
gressive Achievement these are: 


Progressive Achievement Test, Advanced, California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, 


California, 1933. 
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Reading Vocabulary. This at- 
tainment involves the gradually 
veloped ability to: 

word forms. 

Recognize words. 

Recognize word meanings— 
symbolization common objects, re- 
ties, mathematical terms and symbols, 
the vocabulary natural science, so- 
cial science, and literature. 

Reading Comprehension. This 
achievement involves the gradually de- 
veloped ability to: 

Follow directions—simple, those 
requiring choice, and those involving 
reading definitions. 

Understand directly stated facts 
and the significance question and 
answer. 

Interpret meanings—make ref- 
erences, select topic sentence cen- 
tral idea, comprehend the author’s 
organization topics, and follow the 
sequence events. 

Use organization—parts the 
book, table contents, index and ref- 
erences. 


IV. Techniques and Procedures For 

Improving Reading Ability. 

Four steps are suggested proced- 
ures for the discovery and treatment 
high school reading difficulties 

Make general survey 
means group intelligence test and 
group reading achievement test. 

For the intelligence test will 
prove effective one chosen which 
differentiates between and 
non-language factors, or, other 
words, and performance 
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ability, such the California Test 
Mental Maturity, 

For the reading achievement 
test, suggested that the Progres- 
sive Reading Achievement Test, Ad- 
curriculum measure the previously 
mentioned skills necessary 
reading ability, while the results are 
depicted grade placement figures. 

Analyze the results the group 
intelligence test and those the read- 
ing achievement test. 

Compare each student’s chrono- 
logical age and mental age with his 
achievement level. (By means 
age-grade norm chart, the two men- 
tioned ages may transmuted into 
corresponding grade placements for 
comparing with reading achievement. 

Examine critically the test re- 
sults students who fall below the 
standards for their mental intelli- 
gence grade placements. 

Note the specific difficulties 
reading made these students. (See 
“Diagnostic Analysis Learning 
Difficulties,” page the Progres- 
sive Achievement Test 

Consult the reports physical 
examination students having read- 
ing difficulty, especially for defects 
vision, hearing, and the like. 

the cases students whose 
reading achievement from one 
two years below the standard for their 
mental age intelligence grade place- 
ment, supplement the work the Eng- 
lish classes with one the following 
types procedures which have proved 
effective improving reading abili- 
ties: 

Occasional class review in- 


California Test Mental Maturity, Advanced, California Test Bureau, Los 


Angeles, 1938. 


Achievement Test, Advanced, California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, 


1933. 
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reading rate, comprehension, 
and vocabulary. 

Intensive work carried 
two more reading ability groups 
the regular English class for ten min- 
utes day for period weeks. 

Intensive work for period 
weeks classes providing easy 
gradation ability levels suit the 
needs the individual student. 
has proved effective divide the stu- 
dents into two sections, one reporting 
remedial reading teacher for 
period two weeks. the return 
this section the regular English 
class, the other section reports the 
remedial reading teacher. The reme- 
dial reading teacher uses for instruc- 
tion the sub-matter the regular Eng- 
lish class, thus tending keep the 
students their class work. 

reading achievement more than two 
years below the standards for their 
mental age intelligence grade place- 
ment, arrange for more intensive work 
according the needs the group 
individuals, 


Instruct small groups 
dents presenting specific types read- 
ing difficulties, for economy effort 
building efficient work habits. 

Make use individual instruc- 
tion the case students presenting 
the most marked difficulty. 

Give timed exercises with easy 
reading material overcome such dif- 
ficulties defective eye 
short recognition span, and failure 
group words into thought units. 


Classroom Procedures 


For increasing motivation. 

Keep before the student’s mind 
the fundamental character reading 
ability necessity for progress 


other high school subjects, and other 
lines endeavor outside school. 

Guide the student the 
tion his efforts. Help him 
aware his difficulties, work more 
intelligently. Detailed checking and 
analysis errors are necessary for 
continued improvement and often are 
great motivating influence. 

Make use individual and 
group evaluation student responses 
concerning certain sections units 
assignment develop student judg- 
ment the worth his own reading 
ability and its progress. 

Acquaint the student his 
initial progress, matter how small. 
This often results greater effort and 
increased success. 

For securing student participa- 
tion. 

Organize reading clubs which 
are effective and prove more popular 
with students than classes designated 
remedial reading. 

Make use conversation and 
real-life situations. 

Vary the procedure from time 
time order develop different 
abilities, and prevent monotony. 

Make genuine effort keep 
the drill period full life and pur- 
pose, and encourage the students 
want improve their reading. 

Plan keep every student busy 
during the ten fifteen minutes 
training. The teacher should talk 
little possible. 

Attempt secure some response 
from each student, either oral writ- 
ten. Give more time for the slower- 
learning students respond. 

Urge students tell orally 
the class, small group having 
similar interests, the story parts 
the story liked best, discuss the 
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cial studies material most enjoyed. 

For sustaining interest and 
effort 

The teacher asks question 
which involves the thought unit 
selection. The students read the selec- 
tion and answer the questions. 


The teacher indicates the divi- 
sion into thought units. Students give 
their title for each thought unit. 


The teacher asks one more 
specific questions concerning details 
the paragraph. The students read the 
paragraph and answer the questions. 

Students read paragraph 
more and give the central thought 
one sentence, 


The teacher asks question, the 
answer found between two given 
pages. Students find answer quickly 
possible. Develop student use 
dictionary, where word meanings can 
not deduced from contents. 


The teacher asks each student 
for short written summary each 
reading assignment. 


Students read selection and 
each write brief 
outline, and let class develop accept- 
able one. 


The teacher places short selec- 
tion the top sheet paper, and 
under puts eight ten questions 
designed test reading comprehen- 
sion. Questions should devised 
that they may each answered 
single word phrase. Students an- 
swer questions individually 
class. 
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rials. 


quite important that the 
teacher have the results interest 
inventory, taken the students hav- 
ing reading difficulty. Then books and 
reading materials for individual stu- 
dents may selected their specific 
interest areas. 

The Occupational Interest In- 
ventory, Advanced,* has proved 
tive identifying occupational areas 
interest. This inventory also indi- 
cates type student interest, 
verbal, manipulative, computa- 
tional, showing whether the preference 
work with words, with things, 
with numbers. third measure dis- 
closes difficulty level, which has posi- 
tive correlation with intelligence. 

Have hand variety easy 
reading matter graded difficulty re- 
garding vocabulary and sentence 
ture. 

the use measuring in- 
strument that evaluates vocabulary 
difficulty level books, more suitable 
reading materials may 
Such instrument the Lewerenz 
Vocabulary Grade Placement Form- 
Other references for lists 
books evaluated, classified, and suit- 
able for slow readers high school 
are: Gateways Readable Books, 
Ruth Strang, al., and “Pleasure 
Reading Books for Slow-Learning 
Groups the Junior and Senior High 
School Level,” Carol 


Choose books written level 
least year more lower than the 


Occupational Interest Inventory, Advanced, California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, 


Books Evaluated Means the Vocabulary Grade Placement Formula, March, 
1937, Los Angeles City School District. Also, Textbooks and Inétructional Materials 
Evaluated Means the Lewerenz Vocabulary Formulas, 1938, April 1939, August 
1939, Los Angeles County Schools. 

Gateways Readable Books, Ruth Strang, al. 
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student’s reading achievement level, 
begin with. 

Increase the difficulty the ma- 
terials students gain ability. 

Encourage students make 
free use the facilities the high 
school and public libraries. 

Make available printed mate- 
rials all sorts suitable types 
students and the subjects which 
their chief interests lie. 

Encourage the use magazines 
and newspapers making frequent 
reference current topics. 

Post the classroom and halls, 
attractive jackets books recently 
added school library. 


dictionary study and 
use. Use vocabulary lists and sentence 
building for improving reading vocab- 
ulary. 

Develop attitude confi- 
dence through the selection mate- 
rials and methods the level which 
each student can succeed. 


Adapt the use the materials 
and the work the needs and pecu- 
liarities individual students. 


Build high school library 
reading room for the improvement 
reading ability. 

Provide this reading room with 
open book shelves, racks for booklets, 
table for magazines, curtains, pleasing 
pictures, flowers, and plants essen- 
tial features creating atmosphere 
conducive happy reading and liv- 
ing. 

this “free reading” 
assembly books: fiction, travel, ad- 
venture, nature and outdoor life, biog- 
raphy, vocational interests and hob- 
bies, and science. These books may 
suggested and added the stu- 
dents, the librarian, the teachers 


remedial reading, and the coun- 
seling and guidance personnel. 

Display enticingly this read- 
ing room attractive and appropriate 
reading materials, chosen for their 
applicability student interests and 
needs. Most these books should 
ninth grade interest level but 
sixth grade reading ability level 
less. 

Direct the attention the stu- 
dents short, easy stories and 
accounts that can read class 
period, 

Encourage students exchange 
their books their choice unin- 
teresting. 

Hold class discussions the 
student’s reading. 

Accompany groups students 
the city library, possible, learn 
especially about source materials, en- 
dictionaries, bibliographies, 
index, and the like. 

Require home reading until 
evident that the students have de- 
veloped positive attitude toward 
reading. 


VII. General Suggestions and Cau- 
tions. 


Distinguish between students 
needing remedial reading instruction 
and those needing modified de- 
velopmental program. 


analysis intelligence test 
data which include fac- 
tors, together with reading achieve- 
ment test data, students may iden- 
tified who are working capacity. 
When the reading achievement level 
these students found exceed- 
ingly lower than grade norm, (but 
their own capacity level), quite 
obvious that such students not 
profit from remedial reading pro- 
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gram. They will not “remedy.” They 
need quite different type program, 
not remedial reading program. What 
they need modified curriculum, all 
along the line, and this not just the 
duty the English teacher. 

modified curriculum for men- 
tally retarded students requires quite 
different techniques 
than remedial instruction program. 
Reference: Guide Curriculum 
Adjustment For Mentally Retarded 

analysis student assets 
and liabilities: physical, psychological, 
educational, personal, social 
should made the teacher at- 
tempting adjust the curriculum and 
techniques meet individual differ- 
ences and interests. 

regard find that stu- 
dents learn three media: 

(1) auditory impressions 

impressions 

(3) manipulative 
contacts. 

intelligence test analysis 
may determined particular stu- 
dent learns better hearing, see- 
ing, 

The implications are that the 
teacher her assignments, methods, 
techniques, materials, and 
should upon individual 
student’s assets and minimize his lia- 
bilities, keeping mind the three me- 
dia learning. 

Emotional factors affecting stu- 
dent reading ability need identifica- 
tion and analysis. 

Certain standardized tests 


~ 


Guide Curriculum Adjustment for Mentally Retarded Children, 
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personality and mental health are val- 
uable this regard. 

(1) The California Test Per- 
sonality, has proved ef- 
fective. This test identifies six self- 
adjustment factors, such as: sense 
personal worth, feeling belonging, 
and the like; and six social-adjustment 
factors, such as: freedom from anti- 
social tendencies, family relations, and 
the like. 

(2) The Mental Health 
designed identify certain emo- 
tional liabilities, as: behavioral imma- 
turity, feelings inadequacy, and the 
like; and certain personal assets, as: 
inter-personal skills, outlook and goals, 
and the like. 

Change attitudes and im- 
provement the mental hygiene 
students with reading are im- 
perative complete solution the 
reading problem. 

accomplish this, much un- 
derstanding, encouragement, personal 
interest and attention, cooperation, and 
individual guidance the part the 
teacher will needed. 

Criticism, punishment, rejec- 
tion, poor grades, failure, and other 
negative attitudes and approaches 
must needs eliminated, the read- 
ing difficulty problem satis- 
factorily 


check-up re-tests instituted, 
determine what positive, conerete pro- 
gress has been made toward the objec- 
tives: 

Individual reading ability com- 
Dept. 


Evaluation Outcomes. 


the Interior, Office Education, Bulletin No. 11, 1936, Washington, 
California Test Personality, California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, California 


1939. 


Mental Health Analysis, California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, California, 1945. 
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mensurate with individual mental Changed attitudes regarding 
ability. reading. 
Class median reading grade Increased reading interest. 


level commensurate with class median 
intelligence level. 

cooperatively evaluated some means 
understandable the students them- Other intangibles, suggested 
selves, such as: the students, themselves. 


Educational emotional 
growth and development. 
Better personal mental health. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


FRENCH GERMAN ITALIAN 


June SPANISH RUSSIAN 
August 


Middlebury international- Successful results are due Mid- 

famous Language Schools stress unique, complete segre- 
thorough modern language training. 
Efficient teaching methods lead 
toward mastery spoken and 
written language, plus intimate language and 
knowledge the foreign country’s separate school residences, dining 
life, institutions, literature, history native instructors—personal- 
and culture. ized supervision. 


gation from English contacts; 
pledged exclusive use foreign 


For Illustrated Bulletin, Information write: 


SUMMER SCHOOL OFFICE 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, MIDDLEBURY VT. 
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Materials for Corrective Reading 


Secondary 


ROSEMARY GREEN 
Curriculum Office, Board Education, Philadelphia 


need for corrective work 

reading the secondary schools 

and the challenge which such 
program presents many junior and 
senior high school teachers undoubt- 
edly important curriculum develop- 
ment the last few years. addi- 
tion such immediate and pressing 
problems diagnosis, pupil selection, 
testing, and teaching techniques, the 
these special classes assumes great im- 
portance for the remedial teacher. The 
principal the average high school 
confronted with the necessity for plan- 
ning program for retarded readers 
must call upon the regular teachers 
(usually from the department Eng- 
lish) for instruction. Many these 
teachers who have been academically 
trained and are without experience 
elementary schools are willing 
attempt this new kind work they 
are provided with the tools for the job. 
However, such questions the follow- 
ing are most often heard where this 
situation exists, “I’m willing take 
one these classes but what books 
expected teach reading when all 
have tenth grade are Ivanhoe, 
Marner, and Shakespeare?” Or, “Will 
able get the materials need 
help the poorest readers 


the importance adequate materials 
for the use remedial classes, but 
provisions must made, also, for dis- 
cussion about them and training 
their proper use. Even the best work- 
books texts can lose value not 
intelligently handled. fact, the 
delusion that the ordering single 
set readers several grades lower 
than the actual grade level the class 
will solve the problem has probably 
resulted the failure many 
ing programs. Materials alone will 
certainly never make for lack 
careful initial planning the work 
and thorough diagnosis and study 
the individual problems which the 
remedial group presents. Once this 
has been done, however, the right 
books will serve implement the pro- 
gram. the purpose this paper 
examine and evaluate those mate- 
rials which are currently available 
from the standpoint their use 
junior and senior high schools. 

Before proceeding specific sug- 
gestions, important have clearly 
mind two considerations 
which should guide teachers the 
selection materials for use with re- 
tarded readers. The first concerned 
with reading Here the 
teacher must accept her responsi- 


Paper presented the Seminar Reading Disabilities, Temple Uni- 
versity, February, 1947. 
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rooms our city. better proving 
ground could found than the 
medial classes large city schools 
which come the retarded and under- 
privileged from every walk life. 
Though the situation challenging, 
most teachers are willing meet 
long the materials with which 
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they can work successfully are pro- 
vided. hope that the sug- 
gestions this article may increase 
these chances for the ex- 
tremely job providing 
meaningful experiences reading for 
the retarded boys and girls the 
ondary schools. 
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bility the selection books which will 
meet the reading needs; i.e., the 
reading levels her students. im- 
plies, also, that she fully aware 
tions Reading Instruction: “There 
such thing reading materials 
suitable for the children given 
class. The wide range reading 
abilities precludes the possibility 
preparing materials for regimented 
class instruction.” This 
merits special attention relating the 
matter work many secondary 
schools which have shown little evi- 
dence grouping for instructional 
purposes. The specific recommenda- 
tions which are made later this 
paper should viewed the light 
the teacher’s own situation and the 
needs her group with respect 
difficulty materials. 

The second basic consideration 
the selection materials for the re- 
tarded reader high that 
student interest appeal. Many arti- 
cles have been written, mostly pes- 
vein, describing the difficul- 
ties securing books which reach 
the same time both the and 
reading achievement levels the ad- 
olescent student. While publishers in- 
sist that they are conscious this 
need and are attempting for it, 
the output still pitifully small 
meet the 
Actually, the requirements for books 
this field are very simple. 
take the children’s word for it, they 
might summed the following 
way. The should 
(what adults would call short-shorts) 
and should have simple vocabulary 


ever-increasing demand. 


stories 


with sparing use technical and 
terms. Such topics sports, 
high school life, teen-agers’ activities, 
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mystery, simple science, adventure, 
flying, humorous incidents movies, 
radio, and jobs are popular. These 
should presented modern set- 
ting stories with historical back- 
grounds have little appeal for slow 
readers. illustrations are used, 
photographs are more interesting than 
drawings. This kind material writ- 
ten lively style, simple, direct, 
and realistic should the answer 
the problem. 

Special provisions must made 
school budgets for the purchase 
these new supplies support the read- 
ing programs which have been planned 
and the success which dependent 
upon adequate materials the outset. 
sent the teacher with the blueprint and 
then ask her see the job through 
without tools materials. 

Since the limitations space pre- 
vent the inclusion complete lists 
books which would interest 
retarded readers the secondary 
schools, there are suggested bibliogra- 
phies and indexes which offer innum- 
erable suggestions this field. Work- 
books are also given because they offer 
partial answer the demand for 
addi- 
tion, they are inexpensive, disposable, 
easily duplicated and are adaptable 
many uses. They are valuable only 


simpler, easier materials. 


the extent that teachers make in- 
definite end, never end them- 
The third list read- 
ing textbooks, both individual books 
and those which are part series. 


selves. 


Whatever value these lists have 
due the fact that all the books men- 
tioned have been used some the 
junior and senior high school class- 
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Dealing with Auditory Problems 
the Classroom 


Reading Clinic, University Guidance Center, 
University Miami, Fla. 


CHOOLS using improved meth- 

ods testing hearing find that 

many their scholastic failures 
and personality problems are directly 
traceable hearing 
Betts? estimates that about fourteen 
per cent our school children have 
impaired hearing. This means that 
the average class thirty-five pupils 
the teacher may expect five children 
have sufficiently impaired hearing 
necessitate special consideration. The 
incidences auditory deficiencies in- 
crease with age, thus there are more 
hearing difficulties among high school 
than among elementary school chil- 
dren. Often the child unaware 
his handicap, and parents and teachers 
sometimes fail recognize the symp- 
toms. Many hearing impairments can 
prevented corrected discovered 
time. Special instructional atten- 
tion necessary for the child with 
impaired hearing normal person- 
ality development and school progress 
expected. 

Hearing important factor 
learning, especially where oral instruc- 
tion the predominating method 
teaching. Auditory efficiency essen- 
tial for success learning read be- 
cause most children are taught rely 
upon pronunciation, phonetic attack, 
and auditory memory during their pri- 
mary grade reading experiences. Poor 
readers tend have patches hear- 
ing losses the register the conver- 
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sational and high tones. These chil- 
dren sometimes appear dull and anti- 
social only because they fail hear 
accurately what going on, and, when 
given the opportunity hear norm- 
ally, their comprehension, school 
marks, and social attitudes improve 
remarkably. Hearing, next vision, 
probably one the most important 
single factors school success. 


Causes Hearing 


Hearing deficiencies may roughly 
classified preventable and non-pre- 
ventable. Those present birth, such 
defective structure the ear 
nervous system, deformity the pin- 
na, hereditary tendencies, and birth 
injuries are causes about which the 
teacher can nothing way pre- 
vention. However, these causes are 
relatively few compared those that 
are preventable, and, since preventable 
causes are largely matter educa- 
tion, they are vital concern all 
teachers. 

Improper care the ears during 
childhood diseases common cause 
impaired hearing. The danger 
ear trouble from measles, whooping 
cough, fever, diphtheria, colds, 
pneumonia, and sore throats may 
eliminated minimized immuni- 
zations and proper care the time 
illness. Abscesses and middle ear in- 
fections which receive improper medi- 
cal care and are allowed rupture the 
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Reading Clinic, University Guidance Center, 
University Miami, Fla. 


CHOOLS using improved meth- 

ods testing hearing find that 

many their scholastic failures 
and personality problems are directly 
traceable 
Betts? estimates that about fourteen 
per cent our school children have 
impaired hearing. This means that 
the average class thirty-five pupils 
the teacher may expect five children 
have sufficiently impaired hearing 
necessitate special consideration. The 
incidences auditory deficiencies in- 
crease with age, thus there are more 
hearing difficulties among high school 
than among elementary school chil- 
dren. Often the child unaware 
his handicap, and parents and teachers 
sometimes fail recognize the symp- 
toms. Many hearing impairments can 
prevented corrected discovered 
time. Special instructional atten- 
tion necessary for the child with 
impaired hearing normal person- 
ality development and school progress 
expected. 

Hearing important factor 
learning, especially where oral instruc- 
tion the predominating method 
teaching. Auditory efficiency essen- 
tial for success learning read be- 
cause most children are taught rely 
upon pronunciation, phonetic attack, 
and auditory memory during their pri- 
mary grade reading experiences. Poor 
readers tend have patches hear- 
ing losses the register the conver- 
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sational and high tones. These chil- 
dren sometimes appear dull and anti- 
social only because they fail hear 
accurately what going on, and, when 
given the opportunity hear norm- 
ally, their comprehension, school 
marks, and social attitudes improve 
remarkably. Hearing, next vision, 
probably one the most important 
single factors school success. 


Causes Hearing Definciencies 


Hearing deficiencies may roughly 
classified preventable and non-pre- 
ventable. Those present birth, such 
defective structure the ear 
nervous system, deformity the pin- 
na, hereditary tendencies, and birth 
injuries are causes about which the 
teacher can nothing way pre- 
vention. However, these causes are 
relatively few compared those that 
are preventable, and, since preventable 
causes are largely matter educa- 
tion, they are vital concern all 
teachers. 

Improper care the ears during 
childhood diseases common cause 
impaired hearing. The danger 
ear trouble from measles, whooping 
cough, fever, diphtheria, colds, 
pneumonia, and sore throats may 
eliminated minimized immuni- 
zations and proper care the time 
illness. Abscesses middle ear in- 
fections which receive improper medi- 
cal care and are allowed rupture the 
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DEALING WITH AUDITORY PROBLEMS THE CLASSROOM 


Rubbing and picking ears. 

—24. Tendency turn radio too loud. 

—25. Usually talks louder than necessary. 

—26. Poor following 

—27. Evidences anti-social behavior. 

—28. Poor general scholarship, slow and inaccurate school work. 
—29. Poor oral work school. 


self readily. 
—31. Poor oral reading ability. 


Has limited and inadequate speaking vocabulary, cannot express him- 


Poor spelling where dictation methods are used. 


Puts inaccurate interpretations questions and facts substitute 


—33. Poor memory for words which appeal auditory sense. 

for complete hearing and understanding. 
Has following oral directions. 
fatigued when listening stories oral teaching. 


time rhythm activities. 


II. Symptoms Based Appearance 


38. Tends run his words 
Has difficulty finding rhyming words, matching initial consonants. 
Has difficulty following high, medium and low tones, and keeping 


Inability make accurate auditory discrimination between speech 


Deformities the outer ear. 

Excessive accumulation wax the outer ear. 
Discharging ears. 

Wears cotton inserted ear. 

Shows signs muscular tension when listening. 
Bewildered and baffled facial expression. 

Mouth breathing. 

Frequent colds. 

—10. Facial expressions dullness stupidity. 
Tends watch speaker’s face intently. 


III. Symptoms Based Complaints the Child 


Complains earache. 

Headaches sinus areas. 


Suggestions for Helping the Children 
Who Have Hearing Impairment 


There are many ways the classroom 
teacher may help children who have 
hearing difficulties. The teacher who 
has the physical well mental wel- 
fare her pupils heart not only 


Complains not understanding directions what 


uses special teaching methods for the 
impaired group but constantly stresses 
the importance ural hygiene and 
preventive The following 
are some suggestions for handling 
hearing problems the classroom. 
teachers will check this list, they can 
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ear drum are common cause deaf- 
ness. slight infections nose, 
throat, ear should never ne- 
glected because they may spread rapid- 
into the inner and middle ear. 
Stoppage the external canal, often 
the gradual accumulation wax, 
impairment. Further permanent in- 
jury occasionally caused im- 
proper methods cleaning the canal. 
Enlarged and diseased adnoids and 
tonsils needlessly cause hearing losses. 
Progressive loss hearing may 
expected from acute chronic catarr- 
hal conditions, infected sinuses, and 
middle inner ear infections which 
not receive adequate care. 
Congenital syphilis, accidents, high 
fevers and hemorrhages are other 
causes impaired hearing. Abscesses 
and ear infections are sometimes 


Symptoms Based Behavior 


caused improper methods blow- 
ing the nose, and diving feet first 
swimming when the individual has 
cold throat and nose irritation, 
Children are often handicapped the 
classroom temporary hearing im- 
pairment resulting from common 
colds, infections, and obstructions. 


Symptoms Poor Hearing 


The alert teacher constantly 
the watch for symptoms visual and 
auditory difficulties among her pupils.* 
Following check list symptoms 
hearing difficulties. Observe the 
child the classroom and check symp- 
toms poor hearing. several 
the symptoms are observed, further 
check may made with the audio- 
meter, and parents should advised 
have the child examined ear 
specialist. 


Fails respond readily. 

Cups hand back ear for hearing aid. 

Tendency lean forward toward the speaker. 
Tilts head unusual angles get better sound. 

Oversensitive. 

Unusually shy. 

—10. Suspicious, misunderstands playmates and family. 
Sometimes listless and inattentive. 


—12. lacks ability leadership. 


—13. Fails cooperate with teacher group. 

—14. difficult get acquainted with the child. 

—15. younger children, tendency too domineering. 

—16. Introvert tendencies: uninterested group activities, avoids talking 
people, aloofness. 

—17. Speech defects: slow rate, prolongs vowels, nasality. 

—18. Faulty pronunciation. 

—19. Peculiar voice, often high pitched. 

—20. Talks without expression variation voice. 

—21. some voices better than others. 

Hears some days better than others. 


For symptoms vision difficulties see 18. 
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Rubbing and picking ears. 

—24. Tendency turn radio too loud. 

—25. Usually talks louder than necessary. 

—26. Poor following 

—27. anti-social behavior. 

—28. general scholarship, slow and inaccurate school work. 
—29. Poor oral work school. 


self readily. 
—31. Poor oral reading ability. 


Has limited and inadequate speaking vocabulary, cannot express him- 


Poor spelling where dictation methods are used. 


Puts inaccurate interpretations questions and facts substitute 


—33. Poor memory for words which appeal auditory sense. 

for complete hearing and understanding. 
—35. following oral directions. 
fatigued when listening stories oral teaching. 


Tends run his words 


Inability make accurate auditory discrimination between speech 


Has difficulty finding rhyming words, matching initial consonants. 


time rhythm activities. 


II. Symptoms Based Appearance 


Has difficulty following high, medium and low tones, and keeping 


Deformities the outer ear. 

Excessive accumulation wax the outer ear. 
Discharging ears. 

Wears cotton inserted ear. 

Shows signs muscular tension when listening. 
Bewildered and baffled facial expression. 

Mouth breathing. 

Frequent colds. 

—10. Facial expressions dullness stupidity. 
Tends watch speaker’s face intently. 


III. Symptoms Based Complaints the Child 


Headaches sinus areas. 


Suggestions for Helping the Children 
Who Have Hearing Impairment 
There are many ways the classroom 

teacher may help children who have 

hearing difficulties. The teacher who 
has the physical well mental wel- 
fare her pupils heart not only 


Complains not understanding directions what 


uses special teaching methods for the 
impaired group but constantly stresses 
the importance ural hygiene and 
preventive The following 


are some suggestions for handling 
hearing problems the classroom. 
teachers will check this list, they can 
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find out how well they are protecting ing those with impaired hearing 
the hearing their children and help- overcome their handicaps. 


Speak distinctly the child. 

Always face the children when talking them. 

Stand where the child can see the movement your lips easily. 

Give attention correcting speech defects. 

Give attention correcting incorrect pronunciation words. 

Give “ear training” improve discrimination between speech 
Avoid distorting word sounds over emphasizing phonetic syllables. 
Teach the natural sounds the whole word units. 

Make greater uses visual materials. 

Give more visual and less auditory directions, such signs, writing 
blackboards, 

Provide opportunities for the child participate group activities 
such manner that may see the lips other pupils. 

Seat the child the front the room. 

Seat the child near window where can get the best lighting 
the board and the speaker. Impaired vision further handicaps the 
poor hearing problems. 

Arrange for the correction vision defects. difficult read board 
lips with poor 

Detect hearing impairments early the year possible. 

child has right ear impairment, seat him the right side the 
room, and visa 

Teach child how blow his nose properly, gently with both nostrils 
open. 

Teach child how protect ears when swimming. 

Acquire elementary knowledge methods teaching hearing handi- 
capped persons. 

See that all children not only know but practice good ural hygiene. 
Never neglect earache and abscessed ears. 

Stress the improtance immunization. 

Encourage attendance special classes for the hard-of-hearing your 
school. 

Form special classes for the hard-of-hearing your school. 
Encourage child study lip reading. 

Provide lip reading instruction for those badly impaired and for all 
those with progressive hearing 

sufficiently well informed intelligently advise parents preven- 
tive measures, corrective treatment, classes for the hard-of-hearing, and 
schools for the deaf. 

Initiate study groups where parents may learn how prevent 
ear troubles, how correct them, and the best types instruction for 
children with hearing difficulties. 

Urge parents the handicapped child speak distinctly and stand 
that their lips can seen the child. 


—10. 

—12. 

—13. 

—16. 

—19. 

—25. 


all 
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Consider with the parents the feasibility individual hearings aids 

for children who have serious hearing loss. These should purchased 
only the recommendation competent otologist. 

Inform the child about and teach him use the special hearing-aid 
equipment furnished the modern movie theatres and churches. 

Help the child overcome any sense inferiority which tends de- 
velop result his handicap. 

—32. See that the child examined competent eye, ear, nose and throat 

specialist, and follow the doctor’s recommendations for corrections, 


Poor hearing should never the 
reason for educational casualty. 
should detected early the school 


not impair learning. our public 
schools the child with poor hearing 
entitled normal educational oppor- 


life the child. corrective medi- tunities. should motto our 
cal treatment useless, the duty nation’s schools that the physically 
the school modify instructional handicapped need never education- 


methods that impaired hearing handicapped. 
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Developmental Reading 
Program the Secondary Level 


SAMUEL CROCKETT 
Windsor High School, Windsor, Connecticut 
and OLIVE NILES 


Assistant Professor, Teachers College Connecticut 


students were only serious- 

minded they used be!” “If 

the teachers the elementary 
schools would only teach them 
read!” “If only didn’t have 
much ground cover!” These and 
dozen other “ifs” like nature may 
heard often high school 
teachers get together. always 
easy place the blame elsewhere, but 
the necessity for teaching reading 
the high school level inescapable 
tomorrow’s sunrise. 

Evidence available points the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

The materials and practices 
the teaching reading the elemen- 
tary level have been better the last 
few years than ever before. 

The population the secondary 
school has radically changed. Most 
the kinds reading “problems” 
today were not school all few 
years ago. Before 1920 only 30% 
the pupils who entered grade one sur- 
vived grade nine. prob- 
lems that were not even with 
bothered nobody. 

Administrators know that pupil 
retardation often has disastrous physi- 
eal, emotional, and social effects. 
Hence most schools have low percent- 
ages failure. Pupils are allowed 
ahead with their classmates even 


when their academic accomplishment 
lags far behind. “typical” tenth 
grade class, find pupils ranging 
reading achievement from the 4th 
5th grade level through the 12th 
13th. This normal circumstance 
because all pupils not learn the 
same rate. 

Broader and more skillful read- 
ing required high school than 
ever before. Hence the problems 
the poor reader become constantly 
more conspicuous. 

The idea that certain specific 
subject matter must taught “be- 
cause the colleges require it” mostly 
myth. examinations, 
where they are required, are tests, not 
subject matter primarily, but the 
pupil’s ability three things: (1) 
read comprehensively, (2) wrrte 
accurately and clearly, (3) think 
for himself. 

Any attempt develop program 
for the improvement reading 
high school faced with some prob- 
lems not usually found the elemen- 
tary level. The most serious these 
faculty attitude, aris- 
ing from two sources. One 
devotion most secondary 
teachers subject matter. more 
important for pupil able 
read competently than for him 
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memorize the content books, but 
this fact not accepted the ma- 
jority high school teachers. The 
second source difficulty the pre- 
idea that reading should 
taught before the pupil gets 
high school. not understood 
that there are many reading skills 
which cannot taught all until 
the pupil reaches the maturity high 
school, that all the skills must 
fined, and that every subject matter 
area has its own 
which one can teach well the 
teacher that particular subject. 

Another problem which much 
more acute the secondary than 
the elementary level that suitable 
materials. Most high school texts de- 
mand too much all except the 
superior readers. The real need for 
textbooks and other reading materials 
written several levels difficulty 
that pupils with varying abilities 
may have materials suited their 
needs. 

High school teachers justly com- 
plain that they are not trained 
teach reading. They also realize that 
they lack understanding the 
techniques used the elementary 
school. they must deal with pupils 
who are still reading with 3rd 4th 
grade ability, they must know these 
techniques. They are worried the 
wide gap between the elementary and 
the secondary school. 

the town Windsor, Connecti- 
there very “typical” group 


.of some twenty high school teachers. 


When the whole town became 
conscious because was selected 
the laboratory for some experimental 
work connection with the state-wide 
program for the improvement read- 


ing the secondary 
teachers wondered what their part was 
be, other than participate 
testing program. group persons 
from the State Department Educa- 
tion met with Dr. Donald Durrell, 
consultant for the state program, 
discuss plans for the Windsor High 
School. Out that meeting came 
several different proposals, all 
which were presented the Windsor 
teachers. The teachers were asked 
select one the plans. they 
were asked today say why they se- 
their particular plan, they prob- 
ably would say they not know. 
They were ready for something, but 
they did not know what. This fact 
mentioned simply show why good 
leadership vital beginning high 
school program. The teachers them- 
selves, through fault their own, 
are much less well prepared than most 
elementary teachers judge the 
its proposed program. 

might argued that before any 
program attempted the faculty 
should undertake period orienta- 
tion. One’s decision this point de- 
pends upon whether one 
that the way learn swim 
jump over one’s head. any rate, 
the Windsor faculty, with gentle ad- 
ministrative shove, took the dive. The 
program was intended accomplish 
the following ends: 

Make every teacher aca- 
demic subject appreciate his part 
reading program. 

Provide for regular teaching 
reading every academic class every 
day. 

Make use the textbooks al- 
ready the hands the pupils. 


Persons from the Connecticut State Department who worked the Windsor 
secondary program included Ann McGuinniss, Raymond Lumley, Eleanor Knobloch, 


Rheta Clark, Alice O’Neill, Olive Niles. 
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Four basic skills were selected for 
emphasis: vocabulary enrichment, 
speed and skimming, comprehension, 
and written recall. schedule was 
devised according the pattern 
Figure The English teachers taught 
written recall for period two 
weeks, while during the same two 
weeks the social studies teachers taught 
speed and skimming, the science and 
language teachers taught comprehen- 
sion, and the mathematics and business 
education teachers taught vocabulary. 
the end the two weeks the sched- 
ule rotated that the English teachers 
taught vocabulary, ete. Ten minutes 
the beginning each period was 
set aside for reading drill, and every 
teacher was expected devote this 
time the type exercises designat- 
for his department for the current 
two weeks. The materials were taken 
from the regular textbooks with the 
hope that this way there would 
closer tie-up between the work 
reading and the rest the class-work. 

Following the first meeting with the 
teachers, there was another meeting 
which the state consultants attempt- 
demonstrate some the varieties 
exercises which might construct- 
for teaching the four skills. The 
faculty acted students these dem- 
onstrations. Then for the next ten 
weeks the teachers struggled. must 
admitted that not all were 
faithful the schedule. Almost 
once certain shortcomings appeared 


The program was too rigid. 
was not desirable attempt teach 
the same skills all areas. one 
teacher said, “Speed and 
skimming! That’s all pupils 
anyway. Nobody had better dare say 
‘speed and skimming’ inside 


room 


The program was too monoton- 
ous. Both the type exercises used 
and the daily procedure had too little 
variety, and the emphasis reading 
was too conscious and artificial. 

consumed too much teacher- 
time, not much the classroom 
where such consumption time 
justifiable, 
guments notwithstanding, the 
preparation and correction the ma- 
terials. 

The program, however, had certain 
very desirable outcomes. gave the 
faculty and students alike reading 
conscience. the conscience hurt 
now and again, certainly did, such 
educational pains were all the good. 
made the faculty realize the very 
great difficulties which some pupils 
have; for example, they realized the 
severe vocabulary problems presented 
the textbooks. 

gave the faculty, which certainly 
lacked readiness for any kind read- 
ing program, something definite 
work on. Any less definite procedure 
would have left some them com- 
pletely insecure. 


Figure 


SCHEDULE 


FOR READING 


English Written Vocabulary Compre- and Written 
Recall hension Skimming Recall 
Social and Written Vocabulary Compre- and 
Studies Skimming Recall hension Skimming 
Science and Compre- and Written Vocabulary Compre- 
Language hension Skimming Recall hension 
Mathematics 
Vocabulary Compre- Speed and Written Vocabulary 
Business Ed. hension Skimming Recall 
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phase the Windsor program. 
the spring the teachers requested the 
organization study groups. Each 


group studied one phase the prob- 
lem, such individualization in- 
struction. Each group was made 
representatives from every grade 
level from kindergarten through grade 
twelve. Through these discussions the 
high school teachers, for the first time, 
saw their relationship the entire 
reading program. 

Out the experiences the spring 
1946 came the request Septem- 
ber for continuation revised 
form. Accordingly, the different de- 
partments met separately discuss 
particular skills which they felt 
most important. The following skills 
were 

English, social studies 
guages: vocabulary, speed, outlining, 
delayed recall 

Mathematies: 
problems 


vocabulary, reading 


Science: vocabulary, reading for 

exact detail, written recall, outlining. 

Business reading 

tions, vocabulary, written recall, read- 

ing find answers ques- 
tions. 

Each department agreed set aside 

time each class period for teaching 

the skills selected. This time, how- 

ever, might come any part the 

period that suited the instructor. 

attempt would made give some 

attention each the skills selected 

the department question. This 

revised program skills training 

going the present time and teach- 

ers, asked comment, have written, 

“It flexible enough put into prac- 

tice when can the most good.” 

prefer this program since can 

adapt work, whereas, last year, 
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had adapt work the reading 
program.” 

Realizing that the program was 
out during 1945-46 was lop- 
sided with emphasis skills, the tea- 
chers this year are planning greater 
emphasis enrichment. The school 
has good central library but practi- 
cally classroom libraries. Teach- 
ers have ordered for their classrooms 
copies fiction and light non-fiction. 
The librarian making survey 
the uses which the central library 
being put. Even without special em- 
phasis recreational reading, library 
records show marked increase cir- 
culation over the same period last year. 
For the first two school months last 
year the book circulation was 699; 
this year, 847. Magazine circulation 
for October, 1945, was 20; for Oc- 
tober, 1946, 111. Figures are being 
compiled percentages pupil time 
the library being used for reference 
work, for pleasure reading, for study 
textbooks practice which will 
discouraged the library). check 
also being made how teachers are 
planning for their students use the 
library and what magazines are be- 
ing extensively used. program 
group guidance based these figures 
will presented the faculty, when 
they meet early 1947 
what can done improve recrea- 
tional and reference reading this 
way, hoped provide more 
balanced program. 

The Cooperative Tests Reading 
Comprehension, given October and 
again May, indicate better than 
normal growth reading over the sev- 
en-month interval. The record not 
impressive, but not tell the 
whole story. There are many un- 
measurable gains from the work. 
one teacher put it, obtained much 
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Over-expansion Education 


CARL MILLER 


recent months have had the 

chance observe the effort Con- 

gress trim the federal budget. 
Most voters, according the results 
last fall’s elections, think should 
cut. Some the wisest men the 
country regard the federal program 
over-expanded, over-expensive, and in- 
efficient. 

Now educators must not think their 
own programs immune such criti- 
cism. true that are going 
through period adjustment for 
teachers’ salaries and time when the 
public should asked make im- 
provements and extensions the 
school building program. There should 
halt this until good condi- 
tions have been reached. Teachers 
and administrators can tough 
such things. But there element 
the education profession, there 
politics, who will spend and 
spend and spend. They will raise 
teachers’ salaries, they will build new 
buildings, they will buy equipment 
infinitum, and they will expand the 
without limit. This ele 
ment source danger—maybe 
not this year next, but not many 
years hence. educators are not 
alert, the time come when the 
public will look upon the education 
program over-expanded, and will 
demand economy just now ask- 
ing for economy federal expendi- 
tures. 
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Suppose all types schools were 
asked cut their curricular offerings 
per cent the interest economy, 
even the interest better educa- 
tion. The scramble would in- 


teresting one. Then would really 


throw out the curriculum some 
the traditional subjects that most edu- 
cators agree should thrown out but 
for some reason they haven’t had the 
would re-examine the whole program 
such field social studies and 
decide which are really fundamentals 
education for world and and 
national citizenship and throw out sev- 
eral subjects. Then would review 
the equipment needed teach given 
course, say for high school 
students, and throw out lot ex- 
pensive apparatus that not only 
charge against the taxpayer but too 
complex for ready comprehension 
the average high school physics stu- 
dent. Then would look carefully 
over say the secondary curriculum 
note what subjects for college-going 
students should dropped because the 
colleges will over the same material 
anyway. Then would reevaluate 
some the so-called needs for expen- 
sive modern equipment certain sub- 
jects and find chance for curtail- 
ment; or, the other hand, might 
find that such equipment more fully 
used certain courses could reduce 
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help from the program. 
pupils will gain the long run rather 
than immediately.” first there 
seems have been more teacher gain 
than pupil gain. This “teacher gain” 
was apparent all the occasion 
when large group students from 
out-of-state teachers college visited 
Windsor High School. Members 
the Windsor faculty, playing host, ex- 
plained and demonstrated their pro- 
gram way which showed real 
growth their own understanding. 

Significant teacher comments are 
follows: assumed the pupils 
knew the meaning new technical 
terms. assumption was wrong 
many 

“What has been most help 
contact with teachers the lower 
grades.” And says another, bit en- 
viously, learned from the teachers 
the lower grades our study group 
how excellently they are prepared and 
eyuipped for what they are doing.” 

mathematics teacher states that 
Thanksgiving time 1946 had 
usually covers the first half year. 
This gain time attributes his 
teaching the methods for the read- 
ing problems and drill the 
vocabulary mathematics. Another 
teacher says, “As teacher had lot 
learn and learned lot.” There 
are dissenting voices, course, but 
they are small minority. 

From the point view the out- 
side consultant the following observa- 
tions may helpful: 

jump and learn swim swim- 
ming, they will successful pro- 
portion the quality the leadership 
within their own group. They need 
and want direction because they will 
inevitably feel very insecure. 
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There would some advan- 
tages using, part least, com- 
mercially prepared drills. The great- 
est advantage would added feel- 
ing security, and wise leaders would 
see that the teachers also used 
drills prepared from the regular text- 
books. regular textbooks are the 
only materials used, Windsor, 
the teachers should supplied with 
many sample exercises. They not 
know how build these drills with- 
out help, but they will learn great 
deal about the reading problems 
their own textbooks their attempts 
make some their own 

Provisions need made for 
some individual differences. The same 
exercises for everyone the class are 
not very satisfactory. There also 
need, felt keenly Windsor 
teachers, for remedial program for 
the severely retarded readers. 
high school program can complete 
without this service, but must 
remembered that the developmental 
program, the teaching reading all 
pupils, far the more important. 
Remedial reading for the severely re- 
tarded helps the most conspicuous 
cases but does nothing improve the 
level teaching the school 
whole. 

This the story struggle, but 
story that will have happy 
ending. Though the Windsor High 
School teachers may not fully realize 
their contribution, they have already 
done much for other teachers. 
final pattern has yet been found any- 
where for teaching reading the 
ondary school. The Windsor pattern 
has shown that all teachers can realize 
their responsibilities the reading 
program and work together the 
same end. 
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survey the contents the 
Yearbook the Annual Reading Confer- 


ence Claremont College indicates the 


scope their planning and thinking. 
careful study the volume reveals 
the reader many timely discussions pre- 
sented challenging manner. Even 
though the areas covered are usual 
consideration reading, the views pre- 
sented are fresh and stimulating. 


When Dr. Spencer defines reading 
“the process interpreting sensed stimuli 
and adopting one’s behavior with re- 
gard them,” presents the keynote 
the Claremont College approach 
reading. Accordingly, the types read- 
ing activities are numerable the 
senses combination senses that the 
reader uses perceive. The psychologi- 
cal implication that, regardless 
stimuli the sense organs used per- 
ceive, the “reading” process the same. 


Important also the Claremont Read- 
ing Conference the basic concept that 
reading two-way proposition involv- 
ing signs (stimuli) and adaptive behavior 
(response). Dr. Spencer points out, 
“we not get meanings from stimuli but 
make meanings them.” This con- 
cept considers not only all kinds 
stimuli, but also the reader’s multitude 
previous experiences along with his pur- 
pose for reading. 


The program gives attention aural, 
visual, tactile, primary, and social read- 
ing; physiological factors, and cur- 
ricular problems. These varied emphases 


are justified view the dynamic in- 
terpretation made reading. 

The awareness ‘primary reading’ and 
‘secondary reading,’ and their inter-rela- 
tionship with the process aural read- 
ing, effectively presented Dr. Ken- 
nedy. 


Clear-cut distinctions are drawn 
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between hearing and aural reading. 
concepts presented the fact 
that reading not learned school 
only. Also recognized the relationship 
between aural reading, aural-oral read- 
ing, and visual reading. 


the process paying attention 
hearing and hearing impairment, the need 
for early discovery and treatment dra- 
matically presented. The importance 
bone conduction hearing given timely 
emphasis Dr. Volf. Aural problems— 
their measurement and remediation—are 
given new slant. 


Visual reading the Claremont Con- 
ference emphasized the urgent need for 
continued attention the study the 
vision process. “Vision Education” per 
convincingly presented premise fun- 
damental functional visual reading. 
Miss Kerr further broadens the meaning 
‘immaturity’ and ‘reading readiness’ 
her thought-provoking report “Visual 
Immaturity the First Grade Level.” 

“Comics for the Blind” startling 
its uniqueness. Mr. Laswell’s pioneer ven- 
ture makes one poignantly aware the 
need search constantly for new ways 
enriching child’s background ex- 
perience. the same time, Miss Blend 
emphasizes conception essential all 
types reading activity: “child must 
have ideas express before learning 
read,” which means “helping him de- 
velop meaningful experiences.” im- 
portant note that, regardless the 
perceptual process employed—visual, audi- 
tory, needs the reader are 
very much alike. 

“Primary Reading,” used the Con- 
ference, referred primary reaction pat- 
terns involving first-hand experiences. 
These patterns are prerequisite secon- 
dary symbolic reading. Mr. Gaw uses 
first-hand with color illu- 
strate its possible role psychological 
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the number consecutive subjects 
given curriculum, thus economizing 
and educating better. Finally, 
might introduce some new types 
schools alter the old types, all for 
the purpose carrying out efficiently 
planned pro- 
The sine qua non’s. 
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gram, manned, course skillful 
teachers* who are paid well for their 
work. 

Some such changes these are cer- 
tainly ahead. Educators can make 
themselves popular with the taxpaying 
electorate considering what should 
done and publicizing the results. 


1947 INSTITUTE DEPARTMENTAL READING: 
THREE YEAR PROGRAM 


The Reading Clinic Staff, Department 
Psychology, Temple University, will 
again sponsor annual Institute De- 
velopmental Reading. This scheduled 
for one week, beginning June 23rd and 
ending June 27th. 


Beginning with the 1947 Reading Clinic 
Institutes, three-year evaluation pro- 
gram has been initiated. This will make 
possible for Boards Education and 
State Departments Education send 
delegates for the dual purpose organ- 
izing new programs and evaluating 
existing programs. For 1947, the empha- 
sis will placed the integrated lan- 
guage arts approach the reading prob- 
for 1948, the content area approach 
for 1949, the semantic, meaning, ap- 
proach. The theme for each year has been 
established guide the organization 
the developmental institute. 


Dr. William Gray and other nation- 
ally known specialists have been added 
the institute faculty. 

Seminars, demonstrations, and evalua- 
tions will made well-known spe- 
cialists reading and related fields. 
setting three year program em- 
phases, possible make better use 
visiting specialists. 

The activities the one-week institute 
are differentiated meet the needs 
clinical workers, vocational guidance di- 
rectors, and teachers elementary, sec- 
ondary schools, and colleges. 

Enrollment limited advance reg- 
istration. This must confirmed prior 
the institute. For copy the pro- 
gram and other information regarding 
this institute, write Dr. Emmett Albert 
Betts, Director the Reading Clinic, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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sid “Secondary Reading.” Reading 
echoes, means the oscilloscope tube, 
extend our reading new frontiers 
indicated Mr. Beyer. 

Even before Theophrastus wrote his 
thirty sketches and Hippocrates presented 
his four ‘types,’ people were busy ‘read- 
ing’ each other. Miss Neely, her dis- 
cussion “Social Reading” further ex- 
tends the reading process include this 
reading children. Her thoughts fur- 
ther enhance the concept basic good 
teaching: “know your pupil.” Covey adds 
the social aspects presenting 
psychiatrist’s view social adjustment 
influences. Other approaches this very 
challenging problem understanding the 
child are expressed Miss Vorhaus 
“Non-reading Expression Re- 
sistance,” and Dr. Moreno’s discussion 
“psychodrama and Therapeutic Motion 
Pictures.” 

Even though physiological factors and 
their influence upon success reading are 
recognized pedagogically, Dr. Mateer’s 
article timely warning. She urges 
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the need for alertness new 
concerning constitutional variations, 
reports recent gains. Similarly, Dr. Tem- 
ple challenges “Women Science” fur- 
ther pioneer efforts “liberating the hu- 
man race from the curse many 
and disease processes.” means 
dramatic presentation, Dr. Spencer 
emphasizes the values that many in- 
stances accrue from visual education. 

“To read life and read richly,” 
the words Miss Carpenter, sets the 
stage for the area devoted Curricular 
Problems. Her approach “Reading Can 
Bring Riches” way pupil atti- 
tudes toward improved 
Others indicated the need for attention 
“why read,” “Reading Pictures,” 
the role motion pictures train- 
ing aid, and how some educational 
vices can enlarged through reading. 

The theme this Yearbook, verified 
its contents, commands the attention 
all who are interested the development 
The Reading Clinic, Temple University. 
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